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Harper’s Magazine 


FOR DECEMBER. 


The Old Dominion. By THomas NELSON 
PaGeE. With 11 Illustrations by C.S 
. REINHART, and from photographs 


Vignettes of Manhattan. I. A Thanks- 
giving Dinner. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
With 3 Illustrations by W. T. Smep 
LEY. 

The House of Commons. By THomas 
PoweER O’Connor. With 9 Illustra 
tions by ALBERT E. STERNER. 


The Winning of the Biscuit-Shooter. A 
Western Story. By OWEN WISTER. 


Sweet Punch. A Monologue. By J. Lin- 
COLN STEFFENS. 


Bob Zunts’s Mail. A Story. By RvutH 
McENERY STUART. With 2 Illustra 
tions by CLIFFORD CARLETON. 


An Outpost of Civilization. A Sketch 
of Mexican Ranch Life. By FREDERIC 
REMINGTON. With 10 Illustrations by 
the Author. 


The Phantoms of the Foot-Bridge. A 
Story. By CHARLES EGBERT CRAD 
pock. With 2 Illustrations by A. B. 
FRostT. 


A Soldier of Fortune. A True Story. 
By Howarp PyLe. With 16 Illustra 
tions by the author. 


A Second Spring. A Story. By Saran 
ORNE JEWETT. With full-page Illus 
tration by W. H. Hype. 


A King for a Week. A Story of the 
French Revolution. By WILLIAM Mec 
LENNAN. With full-page Illustration 
by C. S. REINHART. 


Two Gentlemen of Verona. Nine Illus- | 


trations by E. A. ABBEY. With com 
ment by ANDREW LANG. 


A Watch inthe Night. A Sketch. By | 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Poems by AvuSTIN Dospson, ALICE BRownN, 
O. C. STEVENS, and ALICE ARCHER 
SEW ALL. 


Editorial Departments. 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Sw 
scriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the pudlisi 
ers should be accompanied by Post-ofice Money On 
der or Draft. When no time is specified, Subscrip 
tions will begin with the current number. Postage 
Sree to all subscribers in the United States. Canada 
and Mexico. 
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The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Or, Maid, Wife, and 


The Masters and Masterpieces of 
Engraving. 

By WILLIS O. CHAPIN 
Sixty Engravings and Heliogravures. 
Svo, Ornamental Leather, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $10 00. 


Riders of Many Lands. 

By THEODORE AYRAULT DODGE, Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel U.S. A. Hlustrated | Ry Sopure Swerr 
with Numerous Drawings by FREDERK y 
REMINGTON, and from Photographs of 
Oriental Subjects. Svo, Cloth, Orna Ready 

Edges and Gilt Top, 


(Ne arly Re ady. } 


Moltke’s Works. 


| Field-Marshal Count Helmuth von 
Moitke asa Correspondent. Trans 
lated by Mary HeERMsS. Svo, Cloth, 


Essays, Speeches, and Memoirs of 


Moltke. Translated. Two volumes 
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A Novel. By WiLtiam Brack. Ilustrat- 
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A Motto Changed. 
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As We Go. 
By CHARLES DupLEY WAnrNeR 
The Christ-Child in Art. trait and Mlustrations 
A Study of Interpretation. By HENRY : 
VAN DykKE. Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, can Essayists 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1 


Evening Dress. A Farce 


My Year in a Log Cabin. 


CENTS 
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Letters of James Russell Lowell. 
Edited by CHARLES Ettor Norton, With 
ter-of-Fact Romance. By CHARLES Three Photogravure 
READE. With Photogravure Portrait, 
and 550 Hlustrations from drawings by 
WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON. Two vol 
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Harper's Black and White Series. 


Travels in America 100 Years Ago. 
By THomas TWINING 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 


Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOU NDED 1865. 


{ Entered at the New York City Post-office as second-class 
mail- matter.) 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
PE WEE cccccsccsvicccscccossecececcessccvecesseses .. 381 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: - 


General Harrison on Hawaii.. 
Two Remaining Points 
The Conspiracy Prove ; 
Springer on Banking..............ceceeeceeeeeeeeeeee 3386 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 
A Mountain Paradise.............6.-.sseeeeeeeeeeees 387 
Pasquier’s Napoleonic Membirs.—IV.............-+ 388 
CORRESPONDENCE: 
The American Protective Association and Mc- 












Dit nspunie sc ecanenshbecsesesessonssbcerheeksoast 389 
President Cleveland’s Complicity.................. 389 
Highfalutin in the Department of Public Instruc- 

UES heats b) a dek cesaeaphontanenvekaaienianth Ie 
What is the Difference ? ... 389 
PN ak soo panecsesdccnsvcenes aeons ... 390 

NOTES ....... iNcicED FESRSES 90nd eS ConedoEDdeooeneseeeenee 391 
REVIEWS : 
Ritchie's Darwin and Hegel.............ceeeesereees 393 
More Fiction..... . BO4 
College Sports. ...... 395 
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Thomas Chalmers > 
American Big Game Hunting.............seeeeeceee 3899 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year in adwance, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires ts on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each Paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of THk NATION.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses sk ould be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box No. 794, 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


New York. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines to 
the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, top of 
column, or cuts. Cuts are not inserted on the first page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, $24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 


DISCOUNTS. 
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The NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues, 

The EDITION of the NATION this week is 10,016 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the in- 
oe of advertisers. 

* Copies of Tut NATION may be procured 
in "Pan is at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de ’Opéra 
and in London of B. F. 
Sx uare, 


Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
American cnt at Agene y, 15 King 


William Street, Strand, W. 
London agent for Adv aicaieile R. J, Bush, 
92 Fleet Street, E. C, 
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ConNEcTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 

Princi —_ Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap- 
plication necessary. 


~~ CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. j 

T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
x School.—Nineteenth a opens Sept. 20. 5 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, Rector. Miss Mary R 
Hillard, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and per ine 
for for young ladies and girls reopens § Sept. 22, 22, 1898 


~~ INDIANA, Lima, La Grange County 
OWE GRAMMAR SC ‘HOOL. —AN 
Episcopal Boarding School for Boys. Prepares 
for highest University Courses, or for business. Fully 
uipped for Intellectual and "Moral training, and for 
aa sical development. Numbers limited. Send for Re- 
gister. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
free WORTH BOARDING AND DA Y 
ee School for Girls. 











Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
81st year begins September 21, 1893. Le 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles St. 
OUTHERN HOME ra HOOL for Girls. 
Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Ca 
Fifty-second year. Summer eddress, Bar Harbor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
VIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 

stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley agg is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for C ‘ollege (w ith or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 

AMY Morris Homans, 
Director. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Be STON UNIVERSITY Law School, 
Address the Dean. 

EDMUND H. ‘BE NNETT, L. L.D. 
ea 7 ASSAC ACHU: ‘SETTS, Cc oncord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.- 25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
Allthe advantages of tamil y life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
James S. GARLAND. Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL —PRE- 
»ares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. 50 boys. Ele 
mentary classes for young boys. Home and outdoor 
life. F. B. KNAPP, S.B. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
JAMES C. Parsons, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
V R. KNAPP’S HO! ME SCHOOL FOR 
l ; Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Roya (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. Knarp, Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 

DAMS AC. ADEM Y.—PREPARES 
£1 Boys for the leading Colleges. School year begins 
September 21, 1893. Address 

W.R. TYLER, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN WW. DALZELL'’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien- 
tific School. Send for Catalogue. 








NEW JERSEY, Asbury Park. 
CHOOL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Children deprived of a mother’s care, and those who 
from previous ill health have fallen behind others of 
their age, will receive loving attention and special in 
struction. $250 per year. Address SISTERS OF THE 


Goop SHEPHERD, 419 West 19th St., New York. Right 
Rev. H.C. Potter, D.D., Head of the Sisterhood. 
NEw JERSEY, Short Hills. 
OCK WOOD HOUSE.—HOME FOR 


« eight boys in Principal’s family, in connection 
with Short Hills Academy. New building, fine equip- 
ment. Gymnasium; exceptional surroundings. 

ALFRED COLBURN ARNOL D, D, Headmaster. 


New YorK,Havana, 
OOK ACADEMY FOR BOTH SEXES. 
- —Classical, Scientific and Literary Courses. Music 
and Art. A. C. HILL, Ph.D. 


New York, Kingston-on “Hudson. 
“OLDEN HILL PREPARATORY 
Es School for Boys. JoHN M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 
New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
d CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
P Primary and Preparatory Classes. 
A Boarding and Day School. 
individual Instruction. College Preparation. 
TARY B, WHITON, A. B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 
makereaens : 
The Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., Omaha; 
The Rev Willtam R. Huntington, D.D., New York City; 
The Rev. L. Clarke Seelye, D.D., Smith ¢ ‘ollege; 
The Hon. Seth Low, LL.D., Columbia ¢ ‘ollege. 





Apply to 





Stanadioeal 
NEW York City, 9 University Place. 
EACHERS’ COLLEGE, AFFILIAT- 
ED with Columbia College, offers, to both men 
and women, university courses in pedagogy, leading to 
the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. 
VALTER L. HERVEY, Prest. 


New York City, 55 West 47th S 
Ms S GIBBONS’ SCHOOL % ‘OR GIRLS 
Mrs. Saran H. Emerson, Principal. A few 
boarding pupils t taken. Reopens Oct. 4 
New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HEMISSES MERINGTON— 
French and English School. Resident pupils. 


NEW YorK, North Granville. 
EM.—Sp loffer, free tuit'n, no profit, $50,- 
000 b’ld’g, the’ we send st’mp, name Nat. | 88th yr. 


New York, Ut 
RS. FIAT r S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 21, 
1893. Applications should be made ‘early. 


Nortu CAROL INA, Asheville. pei rae 

AVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 

atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RoNnALp Mc Do NALD, B.A., Oxford. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Avenue. 
V/ ISS MARY E. STEV ENS" BOARD- 
ing and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr ¢ ‘olle ze. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. Se hoot certificate admits to Vassar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
ny RS. COMEG YS AND MISS BELL'S 
‘L English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre 
— for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer 
cise. 




















_ PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day _ for Young Ladies. Estab. in 18438. 
Opens Sept. 23, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


The eighteenth year is now open. 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and Mg Principal instruc 
tors: F. W. Benson, E. = Tarbell and Philip Hale 
wing. and Painting), Howard Walker and Mrs. 
Villiam Stone nent Design), B. L. Pratt (Model 
ling). G. H. Monks, M.D. (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross 
(Perspective). Pupils are es the — use of the 
galleries of the Museum. For circulars giving detailed 
fatormation, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, 
Manager. 


RIVERVIEW ,,,ASA2EMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
58TH YEAR. erm thoroughly for College, the Gov- 


ernment Academies and Business. Military organiza- 
tion. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


7 are eve. 
] TAN TED— AFTER CHRISTMAS 


Holidays, in the Bryn Mawr School in Baltimore, 
a college graduate (woman) to teach mathematics two 
and a half hours daily. Applications may be addressed, 
PRESIDENT BOARD OF MANAGERS, Bryn Mawr School, 
Baltimore. 
AN INSTRUCTOR IN PHYSICS IN 
one of the foremost Western Universities (A.B. 
Harvard, Ph.D. Germany) desires a change. Also tutor 
ship. Ww illing to travel. “Address Dr. ; 8 care Nation. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 


School Agencies. 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
£1 ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, ete., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 





Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue,N.Y., 106 Wabash Ave , Chicago, 


and 1204 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agence y 
Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
a ishing a change at an increased salary should address 


B. RuGGLEs & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
337 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O 


MERICAN AN DFORE IGN Professurs, 
ik tutors, governesses, teachers, ete, supplied to 
colleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


N° 4TIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCA. 
L TION, Miss Crostuwalt, Prop., cor. Church and 
High Sts., N. ashville, Tennessee. The Leading School 
and Teac hers’ Agence y of the South and Southwest 




















HE ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY, 


211 Wabash Ave., Chic ago. 2 as NOW vacancies for 
Fall and winter terms. . ALBERT, Manager. 


\CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS 


S Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 
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New Juveniles. 


My Dark Companions 
And Their Strange Stories. By HEN 

RY M. STANLEY. With 64 Illustra 

tions. S8vo, $2.00. 

* The following legends,” says Mr. Stanley in 
his introduction, * are the choicest and most cu 
rious of those that were related to me during 
seventeen years, and which have not been hither 
to published in any of my books of travel.” 

‘Destined to be one of the most popular of 


Stanley's books. **— Boston Beacon. 
Robert Grant’s Books for Boys 
Jack Hall and Jackin the Bush. Each 

Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25. 

“In the above volumes Mr. Grant has shown 
that he has not forgotten what it is to be and 
feel like a boy, and that he understands the au 
dience he is addressing. ‘ihe moral tone or the 
books is wholesome and the literary quality ex 
cellent. **—Boston Courier, 


New Stories by G. A. Henty. 


‘Probably the most popular writer of boys’ 
books in England to-day is G. A. Henty.’’—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


The Sikh War. A Tale of the Con- 
quest of the Punjaub. 

St. Bartholomew’s Eve. A Taleof the 
Huguenot Wars. 

A Jacobite Exile, Being the Adven- 
tures of a Young Englishman in 
the service of Charles XII. of Swe 
den. Each crown Svo. Illustrated. 
$1.50 


The White Conquerors. 

A Tale of Toltec and Aztec. By Kirk 
Munroe. Illustrated. Crown Svo, 
$1.25. 

* A fascinating volume. *’—Boston Beacon. 


Evening Tales. 

Done into English from the French of 
FREDERIC ORTOLI byJOEL C HANDLER 
HARRIS. 12mo, $1.00. 

Charming, new, original fairy tales, having in 
this free translation the added raciness of Mr. 
Harris’ style. 

Westward with Columbus. 

By Gorpdon StTasues. Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.50 
* It tells the story in a vivid, picturesque 

fashion.”’—Christian Register. 

The Wreck of the Golden Fleece, 

By Ropert LEIGHTON. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

‘A boy’s book of adventure, in which life on 
the North Sea-is vividly described.*’\— Hartford 
Courant, 

The Making of Virginia 

And the Middle Colonies, 1578-1701 
By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. Illus 
trated. 12mo, $1.50 
*A valuable historical study. Well adapted 


to the wants of the general reader “—Chicago 
Herald. 


*,.* SCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED LIST OF 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, containing many 


attractive works by popular authors, rill be sent 


*< 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 


to any address. 
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_ Scribner’s [Magazine 
Announcements. 


| 
| 
| (SEE CHRISTMAS NUMBER FOR FULL PROSPECTUS. 
| 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER GEORGE W. CABLE ae ne 


ginnir 


A SUPERB MAGAZINE. January number, a romance, entitled John 


STORIES BY March, Southerner, the _Aaest novel ews by 


ROBERT GRANT: “The Bachelor's him for many years 


Christmas. Illustrations by Irving R te f , ’ 
WILES. THOMAS NELSON PAGE: “How f * 
the Captain Mz ude Christmas.” HF K ( 

BERT D. WARD: “The Semaphore J 


lustrations by A. B. Frost HENRY Pwo oth sci Mea Déen engag 
VAN DYKE: “ The Source,” an Allegory 
ithor..of ** The afitie! 


Illustrations by J. oR.) Wrevrun \\ R ARRIE : ) { 
EDITH WHARTON: “The Fullness of 7 : ° 
| | Lite. ‘ : Je ald » Mintster)”’ Kas Written Tor 


F. MARION CRAWFORD writes of “Con. SCRIBNER S MAGAZINE acharacteristic novel 
Stantinople.” Illustrations by FEpwis . 
Lorp WEEKS. first since that famous story 


AN UNPUBLISHED WORK OF SIR WAIT 
TER SCOTT. Recently discovered and 


now first printed, with an Introduction (°° hit ie “ee ‘ will contribut . 
by ANDREW LANG. (; -( ( < ; ) . 
‘ ef i vivie and atros 


DELLA ROBBIAS. A search for new works . : ° _ 
by the great artist and his pupils in novel, entitled * The Amazing Marriage. 
Italy. By ALLAN MARQUAND. Printed in 
tint. 


DESIGNS BY HOWARD PYLE. “ Jasua 
RY AND May,” a song without words ) de bh ) AME ) TON ; 
Musie by GILCHRIST J 


AN ARTIST AMONG ANIMALS. A de the fron 
lightful article by F.S. CHURCH. With 
illustrations by the author. drawn from articles in the Ma t but w 


POEMS by THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, for 


ieces for ISo4 ‘ 


RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, GRA * was 
HAM KR. TOMSON, EDITH M. THOMAS. picture illustrating some tendencs aeees 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. rary art, and accompanied by an article bw Mi 
Hamerton The tirst will be Manet’s kifes 
NOTABI F Ss STORIE S will be. as alwavs, a feature of the vear. i rdit 
- : ; 
’ i stories extending over more than one n er by é 
. D. Howells, W. H. Bishop, and Sliss Eniott, author of ** Jerry : 


ee stories by Ludovic Halevy, Joel Chandler =e Paul Bourget, Thomas 


Nelson Page, George A. Hibbard, and many new writers 


F. MARION CRAWFORD and EDWIN Le WEEKS. ohio 


r, have cooperated in preparing articles on ** Constantinople.” 


LIFE AT NEWPORT. LENOX. BAR HARBOR, ety 


chusetts will form a group of clever social studies by bright authors and © 
artists working in cooperation \ series of exceptional interest and artistic im 
portance. 


CLEVER SOCIAL STUDIES BY OCTAVE THANET, (its) 
of many American types, especially of the West 

DOMESTICATED ANIMALS, 28 pote stated irs a ae mae 
LER, illustrated by distinguished artists of animal life. The articles will be an 
important feature of the year 


. ® wit % ~ A Narra- 
ON | IRA HICAL SEAS » tive of Pe. nl ‘ “> 
| ter Grotjan, a Philadelphia merchant in ER \ S: SIM a Year, 
the beginning of the century. will extend INTRO.) 25c. a Numter. 
through several numbers 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


ty F HRISTMA i MAES The numbers for 1893 and 
| . ubscription for 1504... $4.50 


| CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, ane same, with beck num 


Q 743 Broadway, New York. bers bound in cloth....... 6.00 | 
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rhe Price-McGill Co’s Holiday List. 


Important New Novels 





JOHN HOLDEN, UNIONIST. 
By T. C. DE LEoN and ERWIN LEDYARD. 
Illustrated by CHARLES EDWARD Bourt- 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“There was need of suchastory as this, and there 
was need thatit should be written by one who could 
understand the peculiarities of the Southern loyalist 
mountaineers as no man of Northern birth and rearing 
could hope to. . . The book is of great interest and, 
from whatever point of view considered, well worth 
perusal.” —-Public Opinion. 

“ An addition of merit to the literature of the war.”— 
Chicago Times. 


“It is a book that appeals to every one.”—Book Chat. 


WooD. 


HONOR. 
A Story of New York Society. 
Maup Howe. 


By 
Illustrated by CHARLES 
EDWARD BouTwoop. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“It’s a strong book.”—New York Recorder. 
“4 spirited and agreeable story .”— Boston Transcript. 
“The most interesting story this author has written.” 
—Baltimore American, 


SIX CENT SAM’S. 


Stories of Metropolitan Life. By Jvu- 


LIAN HAWTHORNE. Illustrated by JoHN 


HENDERSON GARNSEY. 


$1.25. 


“ They are all admirable.”—New York Recorder. 

“Tt has some of the author’s finest touches.”—Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 

“A more squauiony enjoyable collection has not ap 
peared in along time.”’—Boston Ideas, 


“Tn the se stories Mr. Hawthorne appears in his hap 
pees vein.”~-Baltimore American. 


“ Bright, original, and interesting.” 


12mo, cloth, 


—Publie Opinion. 


BROADOAKS. 

A romance of Virginia. By M. G. Mc- 
Illustrated by CHARLES 
EDWARD BouTwoop. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
“The theme is wholly original, and the story ranks 


among the best of this author.”—Boston Transcript. 
“The characters are well studied, speak out their 


CLELLAND. 


should.”—Portland Argus. 
“The story is well told and charmingly written.”— 
Chicago Imes. 


HOLIDAY STORIES, 
Delightful 
FISKE. 


“Simple, sweet, and natural.” 


sketches. By STEPHEN 
$1.00. 


*—-Detroit News. 


12mo, cloth, 


SYLVESTER ROMAINE. 
A 
CHARLES PELLETREAU, 
cloth, $1.00. 


“A story of special interest for its study of types.” 
Boston Ideas. 


novel of our time. 
B.D. 


By 


12mo, 


dramatic 





| from the pen of this entertaining writer. 


BOOKS FOR 


THE TALKING HANDKERCHIEF. 
3y THos. W. Knox, author of ‘‘ The 


Boy Travellers,” etc. Illustrated 


by JoHN HENDERSON GARNSEY. 


r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“It is a regular boys’ book.”—Publie Opi- 
nion. 


‘¢ Col. Knox knows the way to a boy’s heart, 
and the healthy spirit of adventure which he 
appeals to has no connection with dime novels.” 
—Literary World. 


‘‘Thos. W. Knox has long since madea name 

for himself as a writer of boyish adventures, 

. and this collection of short sketches is a 
decided success.”—Book News. 


TOM AND THE MONEY KING. 


By W. O. Sropparp, author of 
‘Dab Kinzer,” ‘‘ Saltillo Boys,’ 
etc. Illustrated by CHARLES ED- 


WARD BoutTrwoop. cloth, 


$1.50. 

Mr. Stoddard ‘1as become one of the most 
successful and popular authors of books for 
boys in this country, and this story will cer- 
tainly add to his reputation. His youthful 
admirers will find this book, the scenes of which 
are laid in New York, much to their liking. 


12mo, 


THE ROMANCE OF A SCHOOLBOY 
By Mary A. 


by JOHN HENDERSON GARNSEY. 


DENNISON. — [llustrat- 
ed 
r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


All lovers of the higher order of juvenile 


| literature will hail with delight the latest book 


Mrs. 


| Dennison has written so much that is good that 
| she scarcely needs an introduction to the read- 
character consistently, and act as such men and women | 





ing public, which will welcome and admire this 
story of schoolboy life. In this field, which 
affords so many opportunities, she is thorough- 
ly at home and never fails to please. 


MARKING THE BOUNDARY. 
By Epwarp E. 
trated by JoHN HENDERSON GARN- 

cloth, $1 


A more interesting history of the survey of 
the forty-ninth parallel of latitude under the 
direction of the United States was never writ- 
ten. It is the recital, by one who accompa- 
nied the expedition, of the adventures of two 
boys who accompanied the boundary-markers, 
and will undoubtedly please both old and young, 
because of the general interest of the book. 


BILLINGs. — Illus- 


SEY. I2mo, 50. 





THE YOUNG. 


THE RIVER AND WILDERNESS 
SERIES. 


12mo, cloth, three volumes in a 
box, $3.75 

VOL. I. THE RIVER FUGITIVES. 
By Epwarp S. ies, author of 


‘*Young Pioneer” Series, etc. II- 


lustrated. 


VOL. Il. THE WILDERNESS FUGI- 
TIVES. 
A sequel to ‘*The River Fugi- 
tives.” By Epwarp S. Exiis.  L- 
lustrated. 

VOL. Ill. LENA-WINGO, THE MO- 
HAWK. 


““’The Wilderness Fu- 
EpWARD S. ELLIs. 


A sequel to 
gitives.” By 
Illustrated. 


These stories deal with the adventures of two 
young Americans while seeking to secure for 
the sister of one of them a haven at Wilkes- 
barre after the terrible massacre of Revolu- 
tionary days, when the fair Wyoming valley 
was laid waste. Mr. Ellis has a wide fame as 
the writer of a class of stories always dear to 
a boy’s heart, and in this series he has sur- 
passed his previous efforts. 





LOST IN THE WILDERNESS. 


‘*War Whoop” Series No. I. By 
Lieut. R. H. JAyNe, author of 
‘The White Mustang,” etc. Illus- 


trated. 


‘“Will be read with interest by young peo- 
ple.”—Boston Transcript. 


12m0, $1.50. 


THROUGH APACHE LAND. 
‘*War Whoop Il. By 


Lieut. R. H. JAYNE, author of ‘‘ The 


” Series No. 


White Mustang,” etc. Illustrated. 


12mo, $1.00. 


“Tt isone of those rare books that do not 
fail to interest young and old alike.”——Boston 
Ideas. 


A CLOSE SHAVE. 
By THos, W. Knox, author of *t The 
Boy 


$1.00. 

‘*Young readers will find it a book to get 
their heads together over while they go breath- 
lessly through the pages.”"—-New York Inde- 
pendent. 


Travellers,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, On receipt of price by 


THE PRICE- 





McGILL 


CO., 





Publishers, 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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HOLIDAY LIST 
PW ESTES & LAURIAT. 


5" ‘ayy } rome P > 
—* kvery book A Ne this véa?r., 


IVANHOE. B&y Sir Walter Scott 


Andrew Lang's 


edition with notes and introduction. Llustrated | 


with etchings by Lalauze on Japanese paper, 


2 vols , small Svo, handsomely bound, $6.00 | 


Limited Edition of 150 numbered copies on Enfield | 


hand made paper, the illustrations on India 
paper, bound in genuine French parchment, 
$15.00 

A worthy successor to our magnificent 

holiday editions of ‘ ROMOLA,” ‘*‘ LAST DAYS 

OF POMPEII,”’ and ‘‘ RIENZI.”’ 

THE QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC; or, Venice, 
Medizeval and Modern. By Clara Erskine Cle 
ment With 2 photogravures, small Svo, hand- 
somely bound, in case, $3.00 

Uniform with “The Lily of the Arno” and 

* Genoa the Superb * previously issued in the same 

series of Italian Cities Illustrated. 

THE NEW PARIS’ SALON, 1803. 100 photo- 
gravures of prize paintings. Text in French 
Imperial, Svo, with palette design in gold and 


colors, $10.00 
Holland paper ( (100 numbered copies), $12.00 
AURELIAN, Emperor of Rome. Companion to 
our holiday edition of Zenobia . - $2.50 


ROME OF TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. By John 
Dennie. With twenty plates in half-tone, smal! 
Svo, . . - $2.50 

LUCILE. Handsome holiday edition, with photogra- 
vures of landscapes, artistical y bound in a case 

$4 00 

LES MISERABLES. New illustrated edition of 

Victor Hugo’s masterpiece, 5 vols, small &vo, 
$12 50 

RUY BLAS. A sumptuous ¢ dition of Victor Hugo's 
celebrated drama, with French etchings, limited 
to 500 copies, - . - $5.00 

LA FONTAINE’S FABLES Edition Jouaust 
With dainty French etchings. 2 vols., 16mo. 
half silk, . - - - - $3.00 

HUDSON’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE, 
With 36 French etchings on Japan paper. 12 vols., 
16mo, genuine French parehment, gilt tops, un 
cut, in fine undressed glove leather case, $36.00 

Bound in half crushed levant mor in neat box, $36.00 

MISS PARLOA’S YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER An 
entirely new book by Maria Parloa, designed par 
ticularly for beginners. 12mo, cloth, net, $1 00 

GLIMPSES OF THE FRENCH COURT. By Laura 
E. Richards. With portral iits in etching and pho 


t gravure, 12mo, - $1.50 
MELODY. A companion to Captain January. By 
Laura E. Richards 16mo, - $.50 


SIX BOYS. A bright new book for boys and girls, 
by Elizabeth W. Champney, auth wr of the ** Vas- 
sar Girls” series  12mo, - $1.50 

JENNY WREN’S BOARDING HOUSE. A new 
book by James Otis, author of * Toby Tyler,” 
ete. Handsomely illustrated, small 4to, cloth, 

$1.25 

ZIG ZAG JOURNEYS ON THE MEDITERRANEAN 
By Hezekiah Butterworth, with nearly 100 
original illustrations, small 4to, cloth, gilt, $2.00, 
or with illuminated board covers, - $1.50 

CHATTERBOX FOR 1893. Thenew volume of the 
king of all children’s annuais, over 200 original 
illustrations, small 4to, cloth, chromo ey gilt 
side, gilt edges, $2.25, or cloth, black and gold 
stamps, $1.75, or illuminated board covers, $1.25 

7 


Little One’s Annual ™ nome vols, $1.75 
or LS. 
. +) ,{ Ail up to or 
Oliver Optic’s Annual } ahve aici $1.25 
usual hit 
The Nursery. pedo $1.25 


WHEN I WAS YOURAGE. Delightful pictures of 
child life by Laura & Richards, author of ** Cap 
tain January.”’ 4to, cloth - - - $1.25 

SCHOOLBOY DAYS IN ITALY; or, Tito, the Flor- 
entine. By Andre Laurie, author of * Schoolboy 
Days in Russia.** Handsomely illustrated, small 
8vo, cloth - - . - - - $1.50 

STORIES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Edited by Walter Montgomery  Profusely illus 
trated, small 4to, illuminated board covers, 


$1 -25 

RUBY’S UPS AND DOWNS. By Minnie E. Paul 
author of ** Ruby and Ruthy.” Illustrated by 
Jessie McDermott Woleott, Ifmo, cloth, $1.00 
CHATTERBOX CIRCUS. A Companion to Chat 


terbox Gallery of Pictures and Chatterbox Me 
nagerie of Animals issued last vear 
pictures by Harrison Weir and other Ez 
artists and short stories for young react 
big type. Elephant 4to, unique in size 
shape - 





a*s A comple te catalogue of our new publications wil 
be mailed FREE to any address MPOR appli ation iny 
of the above books can be procured hooksellers 
generally, or will be sent POSTPAID upon receipt of 
Trrices by the publishers. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 





| 


iH Yol AR} GOING 10) ( \l {| ORNTA you will pr a A interested in oo Se articles in 


The Nation. Vv 


The Thoughtful Citizen 


| Looks back of the present condition of national life in the United States 

knowing that aright knowledge of the complex fos es that have ntributed 
to the growth of the nation is essential to anv but a half blind exercise of 
zenship , 

The historian who can best aid him must be keen aad sympathetic and just 
he must be logical and thorough; he must show not only effects but causes, he 
must show the life of the nation, and then his work may be rightfully 
a history. Such a history is 


Von Holst’s Constitutional and Political 
History of the United States. 














Few, it ee Am an History are frequently 
and so highly commended in the savanna al our ls is this \ pamp! 
descriptive of it will be sent bcroitipnss 

1 E \ 
Its reflections are always astute ar = ‘ ~ x 
Harper's Monthly 
| | \ 
Written for all time \ 
Learned ni s, subt i las 
- 
and sometimes almost rollicking slively ar pie 
glowing stvle \: } ae a | , \ \ : 
The peculiarities of Von Holst’s historical cli 
lice t he WwW 
nics are seni i i tied ot stele sw 
throy t u q ‘ - 
the remorseless pertinacity with wh t 
up every nerve and muscle to . \ -- 
Johnsto 
. \ 
Masterly analysis of events Vat ! 
. ‘ ‘ ‘ \ 


CALLAGHAN & CO., 114 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Charles Seribners Sous New Books 


THE ONE I KNEW THE BEST OF ALL. By Mrs. Bury 


A Memory of the Mind of a Child. Fully illustrated by R. Bo Bireh. I2mo, 22.4 
Mrs. Burnett's story is unique it teratu eing the frankly aut gray a art 
experiences of a child up to gir vith its sensations and emot sas each new phas 
of life opens to it 
‘It has the er gcal i spa y ulls cTapiy 
such exquisite and s sit s sness Ww 2 \ 
Burnett ett NATE as W . 





Nibsy’s Christmas. Meh Lady. 





By Jacosp A. Rus. Illustrated. 12mo, & \ Story of the War. By THowas NELSON 
ceuts PAG liiustrated by C. S. Reinhart 
I es s 1 Ups vets xT S Ab > as 
ence of tl whose a 4 va ’ \ strate . 
phase of 1™ sw - \ ur a iss < h 
t iw vTay r ‘ ens s Marse ( a u 
na - est \ 
CUSTOMS AND F genio IN OLD NEW ENGL AND. 
By Mrs. ALIcE Morse EaRee, author of ** Sabbath in Puritan New England.” 12mo, $1.25 
* Thanks to Mrs. Earle’s investigations, u av f ‘ Purita iild f » his cradle through 
his life There is not one ft ipters w! < t fu f interest Vv. ¥.8 
The Land of Poco Tiempo. With hnemnangey 4 in America. 
By CHARLES F. Lumts. Illustrated. ‘vo, By Eyre Crowk, A.R.A. With 121 Illus 
$2.50 trations fr m sketches by the author 
en es Small 4to, $2.00 
y LU Ss is a ; r i 
New Mex amd adjacent reg S sown su It is a book that no lover of Thackeray will be 
ut this 1 fescribes ifs socia s ‘ gt a ead. Not only is it interesting 
us, racial types, its pr Re Ss ruins and sub for the near view it gives of the author of * Vanity 
iscapes i Ss well kr wn vivid amd] Fair. butf the pcture it paints of the United 
s sta rty vears ago Critic. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York 


ukist, Utica ork. 
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PAN MICHAEL. 


An Historical Novel of Poland, the 
Ukraine and Turkey. By Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. Translated from the 
Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


A Sequel to ‘* With Fire and Suord” and 
‘* The Deluge.” 


This great historical romance completes the remarka- 
ble series of historical novels by Sienkiewicz, of which 
“With Fire and Sword” and its sequel, ‘‘ The Deluge,” 
have been so successful. Their publication has been 
received throughout the United States by readers and 
critics as an event in literature. Charles Dudley War- 
ner in Harper’s Magazine affirms that the great Polish 
author has, in the character of Zagloba, given to lite- 
rature a new creation. 





By the Same Author. 

YANKO THE MUSICIAN, and 
Other Stortes. Illustrated by Edmund 
H. Garrett. r6mo, white and gold, 
$7.25. 

WITHOUT DOGMA, a Novel of 
Modern Poland. Crown Svo, Cloth, 
$7.50. 

WITH FIRE AND SWORD. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, $2.00. 

THE DELUGE. 2 
S&vo, Cloth, $3.00. 


Cuthbert Bede’s College 
Stories. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MR. 
VERDANT GREEN, AN OXFORD 
FRESHMAN. 2 vols. 

LITTLE MR. BOUNCER AND 
HIS FRIEND VERDANT GREEN, 
ALSO TALES OF COLLEGE 
LIFE. 1 vol. The series illustrated 
with six etched titles and frontis- 
pieces and over 250 illustrations by 
the author. Mew Library Editions of 
these favorite Oxford stories, printed in 
large, clear type, 3 vols., 12mo, cloth 
extra, gilt top, $5.00. 


vols., Crown 








A New Story by Dumas never before translated, 


OLYMPE DE CLEVES. 
A ROMANCE OF THE COURT 
OF LOUIS XV. By Alexandre Du- 


mas. With etched frontispieces, 
2 vols., r2mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 
$3.00. 


This remarkable romance, one of the greatest ever 
written by the greatest of all romantic writers, is term- 
ed a gy oy © by William Ernest Henley, the emi- 
nent critic. It deals with the Jesuit Novitiate at Avi- 
gnon and the French court during the early days of the 
reign of Louis XV.; and introduces, besides the young 
king, such characters as Cardinal Fleury, Marechal de 
Richelieu, Queen Marie Leczinska, Comtesse ue Mailly, 
Mademoiselle de Charolais, etc. 





*opular Edition of Francis Parkman's latest 
work, 


A HALF-CENTURY OF 
CONFLICT. 
By Francis Parkman. Popular Edi- 
tion, with 3 Maps. 2 volumes, 12mo, 
cloth, $3.00. 


His place is alongside of the greatest historians, whose 
works are English classics.—London Atheneum. 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 








REDUCED from 


50c. to 25c. a Copy 
$5 to $3 a Year 


[he Korum 


‘THE FOREMOST OF OUR PERIODICALS” 


SOME RECENT ARTICLES 


Shall the Senate Rule the Republic? . . Prof. H. von HOLST 
The Downfall of Financial Fallacies . . . DAVID A. WELLS 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 
My Four Favorite Parts. ........ HENRY IRVING 
Prof. JOHN B. McMASTER 
AChristian Preacher's Functions . . . Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT 
. Hon. GEORGE F. EDMUNDS 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT 
Sipe erie” ete W.E. H. LECKY 
Failures in Popular Education + » President C. W. ELIOT 
The Modern Novel . . , . . » F. MARION CRAWFORD 
The McKinley Act and the Price of Living .. . Senator ALDRICH 
Are the Great Novelists Losing Favor? . . W.H. MALLOCK 
- » Hon. T. M. COOLEY 
- Hon. J. De W. WARNER 
. . Dr. J. M. RICE 
Prof. JAMES BRYCE 
- J. W. KELLER 


Mr. Cleveland’s Opportunities . . 


A Century’s Struggle for Silver . . 


Politics asaCareer . . 
Why Women are Paid Less than Men. . 
The Art of Writing History 


Obstacles to Hawaiian A tion . 





Halfa Million a Dayfor Pensions . 
Our Public School System 
The Teaching of CivicDuty. . . .. . 


Journalism asaCareer . . 2. 1. 1 2 se 





SOME FORTHCOMING DISCUSSIONS 


Must the Democratic Party Fail as a Party of the Majority? 
The Future of Our Banking System—Free State Banks or Not? 


The Ideal Education of an American Boy—What Should it Be? 
(An investigation of the best methods of the best teachers) 


The Actual Condition of Trade—What it Promises for the Future 
The Effects of Coming Tariff Revision on the C of Trade 


Education Reduced to an Exact Science by Psychology 
(Records of psychological study of groups of children—a new science) 


Aiti 





The General Socialistic Tendency in American Thought 
(Reviews of the various plans of social reform that have found favor) 


The Most Popular Novels in America—A Library Census 


A Calendar of Great Americans—Who are Our Heroes? 
(The men that have done most to give character to our national life) 


The Direction of New Opportunities for Men and for Capital 
(The best ways to influence and fortune yet open to American energy) 


The Mining-Camp and Ranch States as Partners in the Union 
Short Studies of Great Men and Autobiographical Articles 

A Year of American Literary Production—A Review 

Recent Progress In the Leading Branches of Science 

What We may Hope for from Applications of Electricity 





Size and Quality Unchanged 





In our time and country men have to do. what men never had to do before: in Politics 
there are new tasks; in Commerce, changing currents ; in Industry, colossal developments ; 
in Education, new methods; in Science, new discoveries ; in Society, new conditions ; even 
in Religion, new attitudes—everywhere there is a spirit of inquiry and of experiment. The 


foremost men of the world write the Literature of Cont 


Activity for THE FORUM. 








By this reduction Tne Forum becomes as cheap as the magazines of mere entertainment. 





The Forum Publishing Compary, Union Square, New York 


25c. a Copy 
$3 a Year 





— SPECIAL — 
AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS. By Prof. 


George L. GoopaLe. 51 perfect colored plates by 
Sprague. Quarto, cloth. Price reduced, net, $7.50. 


FERNS OF NORTH AMERICA. By Prof. 
Danie C. Eaton of Yale. 81 colored plates of all 
the known species. 

ONLY ABOUT FIFTY COPIES REMAIN. 
2 vols. Quarto, cloth. Price, net, $35.00. 


NEEDFUL BOOKS FOR 


PHYSICIANS 


AND 


STUDENTS EVERYWHERE. 
BACTERIA, THE MICROSCOPE, 
HISTOLOGY, BOTANY, ETC. 


At Special Net Prices. 
BOOKS FOR NATURALISTS AND OTHERS. 
{Send Stamp for Lists and Catalogue, 





BRADLEE WHIDDEN, PUBLISHER, 


18 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 





Protection of Woodlands 


Against dangers from organic and inorganic causes. 
By HERMANN FURST. 

Trans by Dr. John Nisbet of Indian Forest Service. 

“A thorough and conscientious work; one that 
arouses reflection, and is therefore worthy of careful 
reading.” —Garden and Forest. 

8vo, cloth, colored plates, $3.50. 

For sale by all booksellers, or post paid upon receipt 
of price. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., New York. 


UNIVERSITY TOWN OF INNSBRUCK, 
TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical care 
if desired Unusual educational advantages on mode- 
rate terms. Excursions a specialty. Best references. 
Illustrated pamphlets sent on application. 











I etters We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
4 and make Cable Transfers of money to 
of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies; 
also make collections and issue Com- 
Credit mercial and Travellers’ Credits, availa- 
° ble in all parts of the world. 
Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The Week. 
THERE can hardly be a doubt that the 
dethronement of the Queen of the Sand 
wich Islands was, as an enterprise, first 
conceived by Mr. Blaine, whose his 
tory as a diplomatist we need not re- 
call. His selection of Mr. Stevens, the 


editor of the Kennebec Journal, his 
own old paper, to go to Hawaii as Unit- 


ed States minister was, for his purpose, 
That Stevens had fully 
caught his idea was shown as early as 
February and March, 1892, in his corre- 
spondence with the Department. In his 
oration at Honolulu, July 4, he politely 
spoke of the country to which he was ac- 


a wise step. 


credited as ‘fa monarch-cursed country.” 
The “tip” as to what was going to happen 
was distributed among various persons, 
including the editor of the New York 
Tribune. This gentleman was able to say 
in November, 1892, that 
occurring in Hawaii which were likely to 
turn the thoughts of our people towards 
annexation. In that same month, as 


‘Sevents ’’ were 


appears by the correspondence, Stevens 
was Clamoring for annexation. Another 
recipient of the ‘‘tip’’ was Secretary 
Tracy. When Admiral Skerrett called 
on him before going to Hawaii in De 
cember, he asked him what was the 
policy of the Government about an 
nexation, reminding him that it had 
formerly been opposed to it. The secre 
tary calmly informed him that ‘‘ the 
wishes of the Government had changed. 
They will be glad to annex Hawaii.”’ 
This gentleman’s passion for internation- 
al complications seems to have been 
almost as insatiable as Blaine’s, and his 
knowledge of international law about 
as great. 





President Cleveland did what President 
Harrison ought to have done, viz., send 
out a commissioner to ascertain the facts 
on the spot, and, above all, to hear the 
Queen’s side of the story. His report 
shows clearly that the revolution was a 
‘‘put-up job” of Stevens’s, probably to 
some degree a commercial speculation, 
as nearly all Blaine’s diplomatic enter 





prises were. Every stage in it reflected | 
the highest discredit on the Government | 


and public service of the United States, 


and we cannot be too thankful that the | 


Cleveland Administration came in in 
time to protect and reéstablish our cha 
racter for fair dealing with all the 
nations of the earth. We can recall 
nothing in modern history quite so 
mean and tricky as this transaction 
Other nations, particularly Great Bri- 
tain, have seized and annexed foreign 
possessions with a high hand, boldly de 


claring their intention to take and keep 
them for their own use and _ behoof 
But we cannot recall a single case 
before Stevens’s in which a foreign 
minister has been the centre of a con 
spiracy for the overthrow of the gov 
ernment to which he was accredited, and 
has set up a sham government in its 
place, with the aid of his own navy, un 
der false and fraudulent pretences Mr 
Blount’s report ought to be issued far 
and wide in a pamphlet form. Itis a 
striking lesson in morals. 


There isa great deal of squirming over 
Secretary Gresham’s declaration that a 
majority of the men who set up the 
Hawaiian Provisional Government were 
‘aliens.”’ Were they not all voters un 
der the Constitution of 1ISS7? it is indig 
nantly asked. They were, but were aliens 
nevertheless, taking advantageofa clause 
giving them the right to vote in Hawaii 
without renouncing their allegiance to 
their own country. Indeed, everybody 
knows that the great argument for an 
nexation was the duty of the American 
American citi 
There they were, just 


Government to protect * 
zens’ in Hawaii 
as much entitled to the protection of the 
flag in Honolulu as in San Francisco, and 
had our country sunk so low that it would 
not care for its own citizens? But now, 
when Mr. Gresham has drawn the simple 
inference that citizens of the United 
States are aliens in Hawaii, there is a 
great rush on their part to say how com 
pletely their affections and civic inte 

rests are bound up with the Islands 
The revolutionists themselves ought to 
know what they are, and they have all 
along represented themselves as the 
party of the foreigners versus the na 
tives. If any one doubts this, let him 
read the annexationist Hatra Gu 

of October 24. In an article on ‘* The 
Government's Backing,’ it made the 
thing clear as noonday, as the following 


citations will show: 
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Senator ‘‘ Bil Chandler gives the 
President a dreadful scoring for his 
} Vinciality and inabi itv to grasp 
the ‘‘true continet I y of the Unit 


For the full realization of 
that yx lev hill says, we shall have 
to wait for the return of the Re 


publican party to power, but mean 
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while he kindly explains what it is 


and involves y dl 
doubter rising to ask If w begin 
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and then puts him down severely witl 
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Senator Teller appears to have fully re- 
covered from his terrible fit of the dumps 
At a reception which was given him in 
Denver last week, he said that, while the 
State ‘‘will suffer somewhat by the re 


peal of the silver-purchase act, yet Colo 





| rado, thank God, is not destroyed, nor, 


i 
even, is it in any way seriously injured.’ 


He characterized it as ‘‘a magnificent 


State,” possessing ‘‘ the natural wealth 
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that two States have,’’ and, besides, 
‘‘ what is more important, a population 
of intelligent, aggressive, enterprising 
people.’’ As for the future, he advised 
the people to address themselves to the 
task of making good the losses they had 
sustained by adverse legislation, and 
continued: ‘‘If we cannot mine silver 
at a profit—as I trust we may be able, to 
some extent, to do still—we can mine 
iron, coal, and gold, and we will have 
prosperity and riches; and we will main- 
tain the intelligence and culture with 


which we have commenced in _ this 
State.’’ This is a thousand times more 
sensible than making speeches days 


long, ‘‘ with tears in his voice,’’ to show 
that Colorado would be utterly ruined if 
the repeal bill were passed. 





The interest in the promised investiga- 
tions by acommittee of the new Legisla- 
ture is increasing steadily, and may be 
said truthfully to be commanding absorb- 
ing attention in all political circles, espe- 
cially those intimately or otherwise con- 
nected with Tammany Hall. It must be 
apparent to the Republicans that, the 
higher the character of the committee, 
the greater the possibility of securing re- 
velations which will be of value both to 
the cause of good government and to the 
welfare of the Republican party. The 
selection of a committee which was even 
suspected of being dominated by ‘‘ Tom’”’ 
Platt would be fatal to the success 
of the inquiry. All Platt’s intimates or 
favorites in the past should be kept off 
the committee, and should be permitted 
to have no part in its work. What is 
wanted is a fearless and honest in 
vestigation, and if such a one can be 
authorized, we shall see a flood of 
voluntary evidence appear before it 
that will cause a ‘‘yawning of peniten- 
tiary doors’’ for more than one eminent 
public character who is at present roll- 
ing in stolen riches obtained by black- 
mail and other forbidden practices. 





The differences between city and coun- 
try ways have been illustrated in a curi- 
ous manner by an experiment of the 
Post-oftice Department. Under the last 
Administration about fifty villages and 
small towns, ranging in population from 
800 to 4,000 inhabitants, were picked out 
fora trial of the system of distributing 
mail matter by carrier, as in large cities. 
At first general satisfaction was mani- 
fested, and the receipts of many of the 
offices for a while showed an_ in- 
crease, indicating that the convenience 
stimulated correspondence; but, as the 
novelty wore off, the residents very gene- 
rally tired of the change, and returned 
to the old practice of going to the office 
themselves for their mail. A majority 
of the people would apparently rather 
have their letters lie in the office until 
they call for them, and thus have an ex- 





cuse for frequent visits to the centre of 
local activity, than have their mail de- 
livered every day at their houses. The 
carrier in such places is really a foe to 
social activity, as ‘‘ going to the post- 
oftice’’ has always been a_ recognized 
means of mixing with men, and its oc- 
casional inconvenience is preferable to 
the loss of what is often only a pretext 
for making a break in the monotony of 
a retired life. In view of the evidence 
that there is not ‘‘ a long-felt want ’’ to 
be met by this system of free delivery in 
small communities, and of the fact that 
its general adoption would involve an 
annual expense of at least $10,000,000, 
the first assistant postmaster-general 
wisely advises a suspension of the expe- 
riment. 





A graphic picture of football as a game 
for young gentlemen is drawn in a de- 
spatch from Philadelphia which gives 
an interview with the captain of the 
University of Pennsylvania team as to 
stories which have been current accus- 
ing them of ‘‘ roughness ”’ and “ brutali- 
ty.”’ He declared that there was no 
foundation for the charges, and when 
asked about the treatment his own 
men had received, said that he had 
no complaint to make. To be sure, he 
himself had a bad contusion of the eye 
from a blow of an opponent’s fist; every 
one on the field saw another opponent 
strike a Pennsylvania man with no pro- 
vocation from the latter except that 
he had made a ‘‘touchdown,”’ and jump 
with his knees on the neck of still 


another after the latter had called 
‘“‘down’”’; and in another case a 
member of one team ‘‘ repeatedly 


struck a member of the other about 
the face and head, and pulled off delibe- 
rately the protecting bandage from his 
swollen and inflamed ear, although do- 
ing so caused agonizing pain.’”’ But the 
young gentlemen of the Pennsylvania 
university have ‘‘no complaint to make”’ 
of such performances, and of course the 
young gentlemen of the university at 
New Haven would take the same ground 
about similar performances by the other 
team. 





Another young man has lost his life 
from injuries suffered while playing a 
game of football. This makes the fourth 
case reported this autumn—one each in 
New Jersey, Indiana, Ohio, and Wiscon- 
sin. The latest is perhaps the most 
shocking of all. It occurred during a 
game between the elevens of the Toledo 
(O.) High School and the Adrian (Mich. ) 
College, which was played at Adrian 
on Saturday. A Toledo player, Carew, 
says the report, ‘‘ had the ball, and 
downed to save it. Three Toledo 
boys dropped to save him, and in an in- 
stant the Adrian team was upon them. 
When the struggle was over, Carew re- 
mained motionless upon the ground. 








The crowd cried, ‘Fake!’ but it was soon 
discovered that the young man’s neck 
was dislocated.” Upon examination it 
was found that his body was paralyzed 
from the chest down, and his spinal 
column injured, and he died the next 
morning without having recovered con- 
sciousness. Another member of the 
Toledo team was kicked in the groin, 
and injured so badly that he could not 
return to his home. A third player suf- 
fered serious injury to his right leg. 
English newspapers just received men- 
tion the death of a football player in 
West Hartlepool ‘‘from the effect of inju- 
ries received in a football match, when 
he was kicked severely in the stomach.”’ 





Last week’s extraordinary scandal in 
the Bank of England’s management has 
happily ‘‘ blown over,’’ as the expression 
is, without serious effect on public con- 
fidence. The most remarkable, indeed, 
of all phases of the episode was the fact 
that the cashier’s improper and dishon- 
orable use of the bank’s lending fa- 
cilities, although made _ public in 
the very way suited to rouse uneasi- 
ness, had absolutely no effect upon the 
outside stock market. This may be 
called a proof of perfect confidence in 
the bank or of great stability in the 
market; in either case the result is re- 
assuring, especially when it is recalled 
how vague and comparatively trivial 
were the rumors which upset prices 
in London last summer. The _ inci- 
dent is certainly new in the Bank 
of England’s history. ‘‘ I do not know,” 
says Walter Bagehot in his work on 
Lombard Street, ‘‘that its name has ever 
been connected with a single large and 
discreditable bad debt; there has never 
been a suspicion that it was ‘ worked’ 
for the benefit of any one man or any 
combination of men.’’ This reputation 
last week stood the institution in good 
stead; for though the fair name of its offi- 
cers has now beenina measure blemished, 
the suspicion that the governors them- 
selves were concerned in the transaction 
was instantly dismissed by all intelli- 
gent observers. 





The incident has, however, revived one 
criticism that has often in the past been 
raised against the bank. The manage- 
ment of this institution is unique. Its di- 
rectors are continuous in office only dur- 
ing a limited official term; the governor 
of the bank, who stands responsible for 
its policy, is chosen in rotation accord- 
ing to seniority of service on the board, 
and, what to our ideas is still more sin- 
gular, nobody whose private business is 
the same as that conducted by the bank 
is eligible to the director’s oftice. These 
are three radical defects, according 
to the principles of modern banking. 
That the Bank of England’s business 
should, under such a handicap, have 
been conducted so successfully and 
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wisely, is explained only by the very 
great 
choice of city merchants to its member 
ship. Bagehot himself admits that the 
bank has been at times a victim of bad 


conservatism exercised in the 


policy, and that ‘‘at such times the de 
fects of its government have aggravated 
But to 
point out the defect is easier than to 


if not caused its calamities.’’ 


produce a remedy, and the remedy 


might be worse than the complaint. 





The defeat of the English ministry on 
a clause of the parish-councils bill is not 
serious, because it 
that it 
“non-contentious measure.’’ In 


was agreed at the 
outset should be treated as a 
fact, 
this bill is drawn on the lines of one 
brought in by the Tories. 
was to admit to a vote for the council all 


The proposal 


women who, if men, would be entitled to 
vote for members of Parliament—a very 
wise and indeed almost necessary provi 
sion, considering the nature of the affairs 
with which parish councils are to be 
called on to deal. There is a general 
determination on all sides to push the 
bill through, in order if possible to keep 
the rural population in the country; the 
desertion of the villages by the able 
bodied men having become a very seri 
ous phenomenon. The only active oppo 
sition comes from the clergy, whom the 
bill deprives of a good of deal the authori 
ty they formerly exercised in parish 
affairs, but even their opposition is offered 
with great caution. There is to-day in 
England a shrinking from anything like 
opposition to a democratic movement 
which ought to make ‘‘ Bob’’ Lowe, the 
great opponent of the bill of 1867, turn 
in his grave. The explanation of the 
continued drift of population to the 
towns, and of the continued growth 
of the towns, is that the growth of towns 
is no longer, as in the days before rail 
Ways and 
regulated by the capacity of the coun- 
try in their immediate neighborhood to 
feed them. 
the uttermost ends of the 


compound marine engines, 


Towns can now be fed from 
arth. Lon- 
don grows on Chicago beef and Dakotan 
or Indian wheat, and therefore easily 
absorbs the English agriculturists who 
find village life dreary. 





France had her attempt to settle a 
strike of coal-miners by arbitration ten 
days before the determination of the 
English Government to seek to compose 
the differences between men and mas 
ters which have been paralyzing English 
It was not the French Gov 
ernment, however, that 
arbitrating, but the French 
was an idea of Clemenceau’s, 


coal-mining. 
was to do the 
press. It 
who, since 
his defeat for reélection to the Chamber, 

has been sorely put to it to keep himself 

properly in the public gaze. He took up 

the cry that it was the duty of the 

; French press to interfere to put an end 
to the Pas-de-Calais troubles. The press 
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had received the ambassadors of the | 
Czar, it had secured the peace of Bu 
rope, Why not go ahead and secure the | 
industrial peace of France’ What surer 
or simpler way could there be of bring. | 
ing workingmen and employers into a 
cord than to have ‘‘ deux journalistes 
d’opinions Opposees"’ go and listen t 


their complaints and deal out justic: 


| 
. . > , } 
the spot? With adeference to the wishes | 


of a brother and a generous recognition 


of his “scoop ’’ such as it would le 


hard to parallel in this country, t] 


editors of Paris actually called a meet 


on November 4 in furtherance of his 
suggestion. Nearly every prominent 
paper was represented, and Clemenceau 
was about to unfold his plan when a 
thoughtful editor interposed to observe 


that he had 


saying that the Pas-de-Calais strike was 


just received a de spat 


ended. Thereupon Clemenceau mov: 
that the meeting adjourn, thus leas 


the world in ignorance of the true 


thod of journalistic arbitration. That 
there is something wonderful in it may 
be inferred from the fact that t strike 
was broken as soon as wind of the propos 


ed arbitration reached the scene of strift 


M. Leroy-Beaulieu has an unpleasant 
way, When the French are very much ex 
cited about something, of brin 
down to the hard facts of th 
has been performing this office 
gard to the recent wonderful ** rayyp. 
ment’’ between the French peo} 
the Russian navy, over which the Pan 


slans seem to have gone n 


There is no religious sympathy between 
the French and Russians. Ther re few 
The Frene} t 
Russian peo 


ple. There is no sort of resemb 


or no social relations 
travel, and neither do th 


tween their political institutions 
order, therefore, to make the pres 
entente cordiale at all lasting, there must 


be, M. Leroy-Beaulieu” thinks, s 


closeness of commercial relations; t 
here the facts are very depressing Ir 
1891 Russia stood seventh in the st 
of countries exporting to France: She 
was surpassed by Eng ind > 
the United States, Spair Germany 
and British Indi; In Y s 
from 1887 to 1891 she st niv int 
sixth place. But, perhaps, if she does 
not export much to France, she imports 
a great cle il [ron kr aANece Er r sy 

is the French say In isl she st 
twenty-fourth in the list s = 
French goods. Inthat v t 

00 of Russians bought o1 - 
worth of French ¢g s I s ‘ 
Russian consumed French pr wets 
the value of 12 centimes,t cent 
being the hundredth part of a fran 

the five years from ISS? to 1S91 
French exports to Russia once reached 
$3,700,000, but on the other hand in issy 
they fell to $2,000,000. Portugal, Greec« 


Denmark, the United States, Brazil, the 
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GENERAL HARRISON ON HAWAII. 


GREAT difticulty has been experienced 
in getting Gen. Harrison to talk about 
the Hawaiian matter, but a correspond- 
ent of the Cincinnati Enquirer did suc- 
ceed in extracting one or two views from 
him on (we regret to say) Sunday after- 
noon (November 12). What he said was 
this : 

“Then, speaking slowly and carefully, 
the General said: ‘It has always seemed to 
me a grave misfortune that our diplomacy 
and the plan of our foreign relations should 
fluctuate with the change of parties and of 
administrations. Continuity is absolutely 
essential to success in that respect. What 
we need is continuity. We have had 
it with regard to Hawaii in the _ past. 
It is no new doctrine that the interests of 
the United States in those islands should be 
most jealously preserved. 1 remember myself, 
when I was in the Senate, taking that position 
in connection with Senator Edmunds and with 
many others. England is very apt in seizing stra- 
tegic positions and * points of observation.” ’ 
This last phrase he dwelt uc on several times. 
‘She holds the St. Lawren e, has the Azores, 
watches the Caribbean Sea from the Bermu- 
das, and has one foot upon the Isthmus.’ 
Then, looking toward our Pacific coast, he 
called attention to her hoid upon the mouth 
of Puget Sound and her great navy-yard at 
Esquimault; spoke of her recent movement 
upon the Florida Islands, and then solemnly 
and impressively added: ‘ And if she gets Ha- 
waii also, as another “point of observation,” 
it seems to me that we shall be pretty much 
surrounded,’ ” 

There are two points to be considered 
here. One is the absence of ‘‘conti- 
nuity.’’ Gen. Harrison prepared for this 
himself by his failure to collect the facts 
before acting, and above all by his fail- 
ure to hear the Queen. His decision 
in the case, if he were a judge, would 
be set aside by any court of. last re- 
sort for these two capital defects. He 
acted without evidence, and he heard 
only one party to the cause. We be- 
lieve we are within the truth when we 
say that Queen Liliuokalani was the first 
monarch who was ever deposed by supe- 
rior foreign force without being heard 
in her own defence, and America is the 
last country in the world to begin the 
practice. 

Continuity in foreign policy is a good 
thing if it be continuity in justice and 
fair dealing, but continuity in crime and 
outrage, Gen. Harrison will himself ad- 
mit, would be a mistake. If he will ask 
himself some Sunday afternoon why he 
was in such a hurry to get the treaty of 
annexation before the Senate, his con- 
science, we are sure, will throw much 
light on this very weighty problem. 
Moreover, we deny in tofo that there has 
been any want of continuity in American 
foreign policy. On the contrary, we think 
it has been, from the foundation of the 
government down to 1880, the most con- 
tinuous and consistent foreign policy in 
the world, partly owing to the strong tra- 
ditions of good faith and good feeling 
left by the founders of the government, 
and partly to the fact that we had no 
conquests and no colonies. If we strike 


from our history the slaveholders’ treat- 
ment of Mexico and Hayti, there was 
little in our foreign relations of which 








we could not be proud until Mr. Blaine 
appeared on the scene as foreign min- 
ister, and got up a rumpus with Eng- 
land about the Isthmus canal. Conti- 
nuity was broken in that affair by the 
exposure of his ignorance by Lord Gran- 
ville; and, soon after, his dealings with 
Chili were found by President Arthur 
to be marked by so much bad law and bad 
faith that they had in common decency 
to be cut short, and his envoy brought 
home. This Hawaiian trouble was also of 
Blaine’s brewing. He undoubtedly knew 
the ‘‘ revolution’’ was coming, and sent 
out his successor in the chair of the 
Kennebee Journal to hasten it, and his 
successor in the Department of State has 
again to break his continuity. 

As regards England, we do not hesi 
tate to say that it is to her failure to 
protest against President Harrison’s do- 
ings that we owe President Cleveland’s 
ability to undo them. We feel morally 
certain that such a protest was counted 
on by the conspirators as the main ele- 
ment in the success of their plans. 
Had it come simultaneously with the 
‘* revolution,’ we greatly fear the popu- 
lar excitement would have been so great 
that the voice of reason and justice 
would have been drowned. The proof 
of this is that the very first thing 
done by their organs in the press 
was to announce despatches from 
Lord Rosebery and Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote, asking us to withdraw from the 
Islands. Some of them kept the press 
ready for the ‘‘protest’’ for days, and, 
when nothing came, began to load these 
diplomatists with abuse. In fact, some 
of them would have justified President 
Harrison in sending Pauncefote home on 
account of his guilty silence. But the 
truth is that England cares nothing about 
the Islands, has never thought of pro 
testing, and that the expectation of a 
protest causes unseemly mirth both in 
the embassy at Washington and in the 
Foreign Oftice in London. 

Gen. Harrison’s sea strategy is no bet- 
ter than his diplomacy. The reason why 
Great Britain has so many islands and 
foreign stations is that she has a great 
navy. As soon as she ceases to havé a 
great navy, she will lose her islands and 
foreign stations, and lose her access to 
the Suez Canal. <An island is of no 
use to any power which cannot ap- 
proach it in time of war. A coal- 
ing station is of no use if the ene- 
my will not let you coal at it. The 
whole apparatus of foreign islands, sta- 
tions, and garrisons, in which England 
rejoices, is a concomitant of the mastery 
of the sea. Without the mastery of the 
sea it is of no use whatever. Whenever 
we have a navy large enough to de- 
stroy the navies of two other powers, 
we can have all the islands we want. 
Until then we are perfectly happy with- 
out any island at all. The notion that 
some other power can ‘“ surround’’ us 
2,900 miles away over the ocean is one 
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against which it is hardly worth while 
to argue. If there be any foundation 
for it, our case is hopeless, for England, 
France, and Portugal and Spain ‘ sur- 
round’’ us only 2,800 miles away, and 
Japan is looming up dangerously on our 
right flank. 

The history of this Hawaiian affair 
offers a good illustration of the danger 
to us of colonies and dependencies under 
our present form of government and with 
our present class of public men. Rome 
fell under the weight of her pro- 
vinces, with a constitution ten times 
better fitted than ours for the manage 
ment of distant conquests, for the Senate 
was filled with the ablest and most ex- 
perienced men of the empire. But the 
Senate was gradually broken down by 
the intrigues and bribes of the gene 
rals and proconsuls. We, at the very 
outset of our career of annexation, 
in the very first case of it, start an in 
trigue in our own State Department for 
the everthrow of a friendly power, allow 
our minister on the spot to land troops 
to assist in what was really his_ per- 
sonal conquest, annex the Islands with- 
out hearing the ruler in her own defence, 
and denounce everybody who objects to 
these proceedings as an enemy of the 
United States. If these things are done 
in the green tree, What would be done in 
the dry ?) Suppose we had half-a-dozen 
islands like Hawaii, and half-a-dozen 
States like Cuba, San Domingo, Costa 
Rica, and Guatemala to administer, with 
our Senators intriguing for proconsul- 
ships and the members of the House 
casting anchors to windward and seek 
ing out channels of usefulness: how long 
would the government of Washington 
and Jefferson and Lincoln last % 


TWO REMAINING POINTS. 
THE semi-humorous proposal of the 
Tribune that, if President Cleveland is 
undoing a wrong in Hawaii, he ought 
to undo another by restoring their 
lands to the North American Indians, 
shows that the discussion of the Hawaii- 
an affair is practically closed. But 
there are two points on which there is 
still some trouble in the minds of some 
of those who approve of the President’s 
policy, and about them we propose to 
say afew words. One is the fact that 
so much time has elapsed since the 
Queen’s dethronement without any pro- 
test or resistance on her part, and the 
provisional government is so firmly es- 
tablished that it is not worth while, or 
not expedient, if worth while, to set her 
government up again. The answer to 
this is, that the existing government 
is in fact and in form ‘“ provi- 
sional ’’—that is, something of a tem- 
porary or interregnal character. It 
calls itself provisional, and formally an- 
nounced in the beginning that it was 
to last only until Hawaii was annexed 
by treaty to the United States—a con- 
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summation of which the conspirators 
then felt quite sure. Hawaii has not been 
annexed by treaty and is not going to 
be. Consequently the present govern- 
ment continues to be * provisional,’’ or, 
as Webster says, a ‘ partial or tempo 
rary arrangement.’’ Consequently, again, 
the Queen’s rights would not have 
been extinguished even if President 
Cleveland had taken no action looking 
to her restoration. But he has taken 
such action His withdrawal of the 
treaty from the Senate as soon as he got 
into power, and the despatch of Mr 
Blount to Hawail, and the recall of Mr 
Stevens, would of themselves be a sutti 
cient warrant to the Queen to wait pa 
tiently for the result As long as the 
President had announced no decision 
and an inquiry was pending, the case 
was not closed, 

The other point, to which we see Mr 
Kasson has lent some semblance of au 
thority, is that we have no right or au 
thority to set up the Queen’s govern 
ment again; that all that we can or 
ought to do is to withdraw our troops and 
other repregentatives of our power, and 
let the Queen fight it out as best she can 
with the provisional government. To 
this some add that in any case we 
ought not to restore a monarchy, 
monarchy being especially objectionable 
to a large class of Americans. 

Those who make these objections seem 
to forget What international law is. Inter 
national law, according to all the books 
and according to the practice of all 
civilized nations, is simply the applica 
tion of the Golden Rule to international 
relations—that is, the rule of doing to 
others as you would they should do to you 
When Woolsey asks, ** What are the ra 
tional and moral grounds of international 
law? and answers, ** They are the same 
in general with those on which the rights 
and obligations of individuals in the 
state, and of the single state towards the 
individual of which it Consists, repose 
(p. 14), he covers the whole ground 
We grant that had the members of the 
provisional government risen against 
the Queen of theirown motion, and in re 
liance on their own powers of either com 
bat or persuasion, and succeeded in over 
throwing her, it might well be argued 
that, in spite of our quasi-protectorate 
over the Islands, we must let her get back 
her throne in her own way. But the car 
dinal fact in the case is, that the conspi 
racy for her overthrow was in part. at 
least, organized by our minister, and was 
successfully carried out by the use of out 
ships and troops as a menacing force, and 
the new government Was organized unde 
our flag. This plainly fixes our respon 
sibility and furnishes the rule of out 
conduct 

if an individual be wrongfully eject 
ed from an estate, and the courts de- 


cree that his ejectment was wrongful. 


he is not left to get back again as best 
he can. The sheriff puts him back. He 








The 


turns out the wrongdoer and puts the 


Nation. 


rightful owner again in possession. To 
expel a sovereign from his dominions and 
hand over all the instruments of gov 
ernment, the army, the avy. cenct the 
treasury, to his enemies, and then, after 
repenting of the wrong we had done hin 
bid him recover his throne is best he 
could, would) be an extraordinary pro 
ceeding Yet this is almost what we 
have done here—for we must admit 
that Stevens’s unlawful use of the navy 
and President Harrison's stealthy treaty 
with the trespassers were the acts of out 


] 


Government. International law, like mu 


u have 


nicipal law, requires that when ve 
done a man a wrong, vou must either re 
store him to the situation which vou de 
stroved, or, if you cannot do that, pay 
him damawes 

The plea that we ought not to restore 


a monarch is) really a plea for takin 


posse sston of the island as United States | 


territory. Asa plea forthe present ‘provi 


sional government a small oligarchy 
COLD pose d almost entire ly oft foreigners 

it is worthless. Such a government is as 
un-American, as much opposed to the 
spirit and purpose of our institations, as 
any monarchy can possibly be, and one 
far more dangerous to our pelity Mo 
narchy is everywhere a waning force 

but little oligarchies of plutecrats and 


speculators seem to be the evil iimst 


which the world will, during the next 


hundred years at least, have most fre 
quently to contend. Moreover, we are in 
this matter, as we understand it, actin 
under the rules of imternational law 
and international law recognizes mo 
archy, whatever we may think of it, as 
a fit and proper form of government 
and the only one adapted to peoples 
in certain stages of political growth 
It would probably be as untair to impose 
arepublic on the Hawatians as 
narchy onthe French. We re 
narchies in Europe without hesitat 
and even pay royal honors to the 
bers of royal families who visit us, a 


it would, therefore, neve 


i Ww We 
upset a monarchy, to refuse to set it o7 
its legs again because monat \ Was 
odious to us 

COINS 1¢ 

THE documentary evidence: ntaine 
Mr. Blount’s report justities to the fu 
Secretarv Gresham's assertion that the 


overthrow of the Hawatian verTnimnent 


last January was the result of a cons] 
racy In which the Amer in mimister 
Was a tending ure M I ts test 
On, nt t tne S Ss as } ire 
wtlidavits’” obtained from the . 2 
Hon uo atslea sMrs ens 
tened to sav it w be ? ance f 
pub t It nsists largely f the 
I : 
evidence give members the 

itt {f safety in t Pprovisiona 
rovernment, and by ofticers of the navv 


and other eve- witnesses whose 


character 
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is vouched for by the annexationists them 
selves. Many of these men were un 
willing witnesses, but their admisstons 
putit bevond any question that the res 


lution would not even have been attempt 


ed but for the connivance of Mr Steve 
To go back to events prior to the 
tual landing of the troops, we tind the 


\imerican minister unwarrantabiv inte 


fering in a matter of purely domes ‘ 


vislation on Saturday, Janmuarv 4 Ir 
formed that the Qu en had signed t) 
lotterv bill, in the resence of tw 
her cabinet and the Witness } ex 
laimed again and aga Crentlerne 
this is a chirect ittack n t! Lonit 1 
States Government What 1 sible 
right } had t iv ft r what | 
sible object | had. ex tt ) w that 
he was prepared to pled the aid of 
hia (sovernment ft t revolut ry 
ovetmnent already tatkea t t t t vet 
on fort Ss net apperas Vl } ad 
n fact. secretly assured the revolutio 
iy turitat ~ thr eivVa ‘ any 

tion on their part, that he w i} 
prorrt the Is } ved by the test ny of 
a mer bet f the © ‘ - by ¢ w 


On Sunday Ta ‘ M 
Thurston. t } ad \ 
T\ a i s \ A . i 
bu i i ers sk 
witt self " . 
{ t } ins i . ‘ 
‘ i lve f sat « MM « ~ \ 4 
had mised ¢ Sul . 
States t s t iis : ‘ y 
ea s1 ‘ Vis na Z “ 
s nass ast 1 ” _ 
The American ministe 
Monday Tat rN tow th 
’ witt t — \ ? t e ¢ 
I ny i Wut rberg. Ww t) 
nexationist papers declare t eal 
st tintegritvand high reputat 
the « 1 tte ‘ safety which Mr 
\W ¢ was |] beet 
tried f get Stevens tf eLay i I 
the . ‘ Y s til their } ~ 
= 
Wel ni t - ihlev sent a eile 
gation to 1 headed by Mr. Thurston, 
forthat purpose, but it soon brought back 
Stevens's Naypx POI nswer CGientle 
' 
ent { s the S Wil land«dat 
tive « KR ft s afternoon, whether vou 
re ready or nat The same evening 
ere Was a meeting of the committee to 
talk over plans for a provisional govern 
t { t was t]) ight necessary to 
ive i mmanderinchiet of — the 
es T he position was offered to Mr 
Soper, an American citizen, but he de 
Lit until assured that he would be 
- Lpipm rted by the troops ol the Boston 
Mr. Seper stuill doubted, so a couple of the 
escorted him over to the legation, 
by the wav, was in. the wdijpoining 
preniises and the three cane back 
atte a «Liven reporting that Mr Ste 
ns had given them full assurance that any 


proclamation of the Government put forward 
at the Government Building, or any other 
building at Honolulu, for that matter, would 
receive his immediate recognition and the 
support of the forces of the Hoston.” 


The next day the provisional govern 


ment was proclaimed, and how it wis 
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done is well described by one of the 
members of it, Mr. S. A. Damon. ‘‘About 
eighteen men’”’ started out from ‘‘Smith’s 
oftice’’ to do the work. They divided 
into two parties on the way to the Gov- 
ernment House, for fear of ‘‘being in- 
terfered with by the police.’’ Then they 
read their proclamation, in the presence 
of ‘‘the porters and officials employed 
there,’’ and began to look about for the 
American troops. Mr. Damon says he 
was ‘‘ perfectly nonplussed’’ because the 
troops were not ‘forthcoming according 
to promise. The Government House, the 
station-house, and the barracks were all 
in peaceable possession of the Queen. 
The conspirators had let off their pro- 
clamation into the empty air, but were 
not in possession of any Government 
building, or in control of more than a 
handful of men ‘‘running in with rifles’’ 
in their hands. But Stevens promptly 
recognized them as the Hawaiian Gov- 
ernment. - ° 

Here comes in what Stevens considers 
a petty *‘ dispute as to the hour by the 
clock at which I gave recognition.” 
But as it happens that the hour by the 
clock makes all the difference between a 
government on paper and a de facto gov- 
ernment, the point is, after all, of some 
importance. Mr. Blount has conclusive 
testimony that Stevens recognized the 
provisional government very éarly in the 
afternoon, before the Queen or any of her 
ministers had heard that there was such 
athing, and that this recognition was 
the only thing which prevented the 
Queen from calling upon her troops 
to put the revolutionists under arrest, 
as it is by all that 
she might easily have done. In fact, 
Mr. Blount says that Stevens admit- 
ted to him personally that he had re- 
cognized the new government before 
the barracks and station-house had been 
surrendered; ‘‘ that he did not consider 
their surrender of any importance.’’ 
When the Queen’s ministers were called 
upon to surrender, they refused to do so, 
asserting that they had ample force to deal 
with the disaffection, and it was only 
when they were told that the American 
minister had recognized the revolution- 
ists, and would support them, that they 
said, as Mr. Damon testifies hearing one 
of them say: “ We are all prepared to 
resist, but I will never fight against the 
American flag.”’ 

These are the main points in the evi- 
dence thus far made public, showing 
the ‘force and fraud ’’ employed by an 
American minister to overthrow the gov- 
ernment to which he was accredited. 
That this great wrong ought to be right- 
ed, all honest men will agree. Just how 
it is to be done the Administration has 
not yet shown; but, from the tenor of 
Minister Willis’s speech, it would seem 
that those who have been anxious to see 
the Queen restored to her rights through 
a sea of blood are likely to be disappoint- 
ed. The conspiracy was executed by 


admitted 





force, but there is every reason to think 
the crime of it may be rebuked and frus- 
trated by the peaceful methods of diplo- 
macy. 


SPRINGER ON BANKING. 

WHEN the silver question was disposed 
of, it became inevitable that the banking 
question should be the uppermost of all 
financial topics in the national councils. 
Silver purchases had been favored in the 
West and South by reason of a supposed 
shortage of currency. People thought 
that they could see an increase of money 
if the mints were at work coining dol- 
lars on Government account, or if the 
Treasury was printing legal-tender notes 
based upon silver builion. They did not 
see that the silver so purchased merely 
displaced gold, leaving the total amount 
of circulation unchanged except as we 
parted with a superior kind of money to 
make room for an inferior kind. 

The idea that we must have additional 
supplies of money remains as potent as 
ever, and this idea is founded in reason. 
We must have additional supplies of 
money when they are wanted. We must 
have them as they are wanted. More- 
over, we shall have them when and as 
they are wanted. If nothing else is 
offered, we shall take gold. We have im- 
ported $61,000,000 of that metal during 
the present year. It is true that we had 
previously exported $70,000,000. | Both 
movements are copious illustrations of 
the fact that a nation can get all the 
money it needs, even if it has a stiff, 
inflexible, antiquated banking system. 
Therefore need not be alarmed if 
Congress does not favor us with an im- 
proved banking system ina hurry. We 
shall still have the world’s gold reservoir 
to draw from—the same from which 
England draws her supplies. But the 
demand for something different, the de- 
mand for a paper currency at par with 
gold, which shall accommodate itself to 
the wants of the business community, 
will continue and will become more and 
more urgent until it is complied with. 

In a recent interview Mr. Springer of 
Illinois, the chairman of the House com- 
mittee on banking and currency, gave 
his views of what ought to be done in 
order to secure for the country an elastic 
and abundant currency. It is perhaps not 
surprising that Mr. Springer should have 
completely missed the thing he was 
searching for, viz., elasticity. The present 
national banking system is not elastic. 
Its currency does not expand when expan- 
sion is needed. On the contrary, it shrinks 
when expansion is needed. Now, Mr. 
Springer thinks that the system is non- 
elastic because the national bonds are a 
diminishing quantity and because they 
are ata high premium in the market— 
the rate of interest which they pay be- 
ing accordingly very low. So he pro- 
poses to take as a basis of circulation an 
inferior kind of bonds, such as those 


we 





of counties and municipalities. This 
change, he thinks, would bring into ex- 
istence an elastic currency. 

Mr. Springer has missed the point com- 
pletely in this, that it is bond security, 
and not the kind of bond security, that 
makes the bank currency stiff and inflexi- 
ble. The testimony of bank ofticers and 
experts on this point is now almost unani- 
mous. We take the first which comes to 
hand. In the current number of Rhodes’s 
Journal of Banking is a thoroughly good 
discussion of this question by the Hon. 
A. B. Hepburn, ex-comptroller of the cur- 
rency. The article is entitled ‘‘ Substi 
tutes for Money.’’ Touching the matter 
of elasticity Mr. Hepburn says: 

“But no currency can be elastic which is 
based upon stocks or bonds. If, before issuing 
notes, a bank is compelled to invest as much 
or more money in the purchase of securities, as 
a basis for its note issue, as the bank-notes 
which it is in turn authorized to issue amount 
to, then elasticity is destroyed. In order to 
respond to the increased demands of the peo- 
ple, banks should be allowed to create money 
—to issue notes against credit,” etc. 

There is the whole question in a nut- 
shell. A bank is started to lend money 
to the public. Bond security implies 
that this money shall be locked up in 
permanence by the purchase of stock- 
exchange securities. Elasticity is de- 
stroyed ipso facte, But, says somebody, 
bonds are necessary as security for the 
notes. Ah, it is a question ot 
rity, is it? Then we have to choose be- 
tween one kind of security and another 
kind; and if we can find 
security plus elasticity, should 
give it the preference 
joined to. stiffness and 
Now, Mr. Hepburn, in the article from 
which we have quoted, adds his tes- 
timony to that of many other autho- 


secu- 


somewhere 

we 
over security 
inflexibility. 


rities by advocating the safety-fund 
plan. ‘ An annual tax,” he says, ‘of 


one-half of one per cent. imposed on 
the outstanding circulation of the na- 
tional banks from the time of their or- 
ganization would have redeemed every 
note of every failed bank and paid the 
entire cost of the national banking sys- 
tem during a period of thirty years, with 
something of a margin over. The expe- 
rience of thirty years ought to be, and is, 
a safe criterion on which to base legisla- 
tion as to the future.”’ 

At the recent bankers’ convention at 
Chicago the opinion was nearly unani- 
mous that the safety-fund plan was the 
right way to supply a currency which 
should be both flexible and secure. We 
are not by any means sure that Con- 
gress will agree to the views of ex- 
perts, or even think it necessary to 
inquire what they are. The doctrine is 
pretty well fixed in the heads of politi- 
cians that financial science comes by 
nature, just as reading and writing did 
to Dogberry. This conceit was the cause 
of the fifteen years’ wrangle over the 
silver question. Perhaps we shall have 
as much over the banking question. 
We have little fear, however, that Con- 
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gress will adopt the ideas sketched by 
Mr. Springer. We even doubt whether his 
own committee will adopt them. Mr 
Springer is opposed to State bank-notes 
If he succeeds in neutralizing those who 
favor that system, and if they succeed in 
neutralizing him, that is perhaps as 
much as we can expect at the present 
time. 


A MOUNTAIN PARADISE. 
VENICE, October 31, 1803. 

THIS morning, as I took my early walk to 
the Fondamenta Nuova, and looked north- 
wards across the lagoons, there stood out in the 
distance a clear. marble-like parapet, extend- 

ing from east to west for forty miles. The 
sight recalled the pallid peaks in the back 
ground of Titian’s ‘* Presentation of the Vir- 
gin”; it brought back also a recent delightful 
month spent in the midst of those magnificent 
and little visited mountains, among which 
Titian was born. The Delomite Alps were be 

fore me. That there should be anything left 
to say in praise of that magnificent region is a 
proof of the existence of great currents of 
travel. The Gulf Stream of Americans flows 
across England to Belgium and France, up the 
Rhine or the Rhone to Switzerland, into cei 

tain valleys, such as Interlaken, Chamounix 

and Zermatt, and thence southward across 
three or four passes—the Simplon, Gofthard, 
or Brenner—into Italy. Sometimes a travelle: 
is caught by an eddy and drawn into thi 
Vosges, or the Black Forest, or the E 
a few drift into a region only sixty miles or so 
from Innsbruck or Verona or Venice, yet still 
not unaptly described by the title of Miss 
Edwards's well-known book, ‘ Untrodden Peaks 
and Unfrequented Valleys.’ That book, writ- 
ten twenty-five years ago, called the attention 
of English travellers tothe Dolomites; Ball’sand 
Tuckett’s guides drew the climbers: Gilbert 
and Churchill's beautifully illustrated volume 
attracted artists; the Germans descend upon 
it; the Austrians are proud of it; but if the tes- 
timony of inn registers and of personal expe- 
rience in five journeys at different times may 
be accepted, the even monotony of the Ame- 
rican cadence is almost unheard in the land. 
The few compatriots whom one meets are near- 
ly all either artists or members of the American 
colony in Florence or Rome, who come up 
rather as Italians in vrilleggiatura than as 
Americans. Even our geologists have neglect- 
ed a region in which both mountain-building 
and erosion have most significant illustration, 
and in which the modern ‘ base-level ” theory 
might be applied to the confutation of the old 
belief that the Dolomites are the ruins of a 
prodigious coral reef. 

Without going into the question of the pre- 
cise extent of the ‘‘ true dolomitic” or magne 
sian limestone formation, the term Dolomites 
is by residents and travellers applied to a part 
of the southern slope of the Eastern Alps, o 
cupying about sixty miles square, not far 
from the size of the Adirondacks. This region 
is cut off from the neighboring mountains by 
the deep valleys of the Eisack and Adige, the 
Drave and the Piave, on the west, north, and 
east respectively, and breaks off on the south 
into the lowlands of Venetia. Its mountains 
are visible from the usual highways only on 
the line from Verona to Venice and Pontebba, 
and at Botzen on the Brenner route; from the 
tiful R 
sengarten and the sister peaks. The Dolomite 
region is drained by a system of south 








latter place one gets a view of the beau 
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flowing rivers, in form not unlike the extended 
right hand: the thumb and foretinger are the 
Piave valley, with its main branches leading up 
to Cortina and Auronzo; the three other fin 
gers are the Caprile, Primiero, and Sugana 
valleys. Between and beyond these streams 
and their atfluents rise the mighty Dolomites 
The inexperienced traveller who supposes 
that a mountain is a mountain, learns his mis 
take as soon as he enters the Dolomites. In 
many respects they are unlike any of the other 
European or American groups. In the first 
place, they rise from a lower base than most of 
the high Alps; the valleys are cut deep, yet are 
seldom mere clefts in the rock, like the gorges 
of Switzerland; they are wide enough to fur 


nish a contrast to their walls. Hence it is net 


uncommon to find what appear to be perpen 
dicular peaks rising five, six, or seven thousand 
feet above their bases. In the second pla 


there are usually low taluses, clad with beau 
tiful dense forest, sweeping up both sides 


the valley \bove them shoot up mountai 


so strange, so fantastic, and so beautiful that 
the most bla \lpinist refreshed by ther 
Instead of the mighty sloping shoulders of + 
Swiss giants, rising ike the roofs of a ervst: 
City \ ve | he perpend ilar ar I 
zontal ements, mountains bu j t 
races scarps, and towers Alt 
every on hem, When seen at the ] 

invl “>F ike a reat ran, with 4 . 
ranged in balanced wi | t 
entre Unfortunately, few of them carry 
siderable glaciers: but one hardly miss 

ice because of the splendid colors. Orang 
red, golden yellow, creamy white, pink, and a 





soft gray are the prevailing colors—but ea 

large group has its characteristic tint rl 

effect. of the clusters of pinnacles soaring uj 
out of the woods which hide their bases, is 
much enhanced by the separation of the creat 
mountains from each other; they do not run 
into ranges, but stand each for itself. There 
is not one of them which a first-rate walk 

might not 
and sunset; they stand as the Matterhorn 


“circumnavigate” between sunris 


stands, each one a monument. Hence, an 


dividuality which makes them seem quite like 


friends as soon as one gets acquainted wit! 
them. Their very names are strange and 
posing. Where else could one tind such lofty 
itles as Duron, Cornon, Antelao, Sorapiss, 
Tofana, Nuvolau, Pomogagnon, Marmolada, 
Popena, or Cridola 


The people well correspond to the strengt! 





and picturesqueness of their 







The Dolomite region has for N 
borderland in race, language, an t 
and on each side something h i 
from the other. The 1 s 
tria-Hungary and Italy zigzags through t 
mountains, although Italian is the language of 
most of the Ty1 se Dolomites As elsew 
within the borders of the old \ t Rey 

li t Peopie aI by tradit st i 





hay ute 1 nearly uss 

side i the Austrians ar Wing ¢t 

example, there are in the regi ver wl 

the Lion of Saint Mark looked fr his pillars 

nly three or ir castles s of castles 

Every iv k s that ar tain people is 

pass itely d ted t berty, tends t 

u V i ‘ t it I il > t —- i t t 

s but not te a dynast Has it t been s 

with the Greeks, the Welsh. and the Swiss 

In the Austrian Dolomites, as in other parts of 

the Tyrol, we find an annoying disproof of 
se commonplaces. Here is a country very 


like Switzerland in topography, lke Switzer 








land thrust betwee t 
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t trips ending at the point lepart 
t ietimes the inns a inattractive it 
Auronzo the cattle had the lower story, the 
kitchen and dining-room were above them, and 
the guests lodged still one story higher. In 


deed, in all the Dolomites there are but three 
places—Landro, San Martino, and Cortina—in 
which there are comfortable hotels suitable for 
along stay. But the traveller, even in remote 


valleys, usually finds plain but kindly inns, 
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Such was that at Fusine, in the Zoldo valley, 
to which I came one night in September, tired 
with a long tramp round about Pelmo, and 
where I found a large, reasonably clean build- 
ing, provided with the delightful chimney-cor- 
ner common on the Italian border. Around 
three sides of a hearth six feet square were 
benches; a hood caught the smoke from the 
fire of long sticks and conducted it into the 
chimney. Inthe middle stood a great pair of 
those splendid hammered iron fire-dogs which 
I had come into the valley to seek, tall, grace- 
fully formed, and hung with a panoply of fire- 
tools. In afew minutes my supper was cook- 
ing in a pot hanging over the fire, aided by the 
hostess and her family of ten handsome chil- 
dren. The Juno-like eldest daughter brought 
the coals to a flame with the blow-pipe, the 
usual substitute for the bellows; the older chil- 
dren furnished wood; the younger ones gazed; 
the stately mother tasted; the host amiably 
conversed with the guest, and, finding him de- 
ficient in Italian, sent for the village doctor, 
who could talk German. Agreeable warmth, 
the smell of pollo con riso, and conversation 
with an educated and genial man combined to 
make it a place of grateful memory. For sup- 
per, lodging, and breakfast, each as good as 
the house could afford, the host thought three 
lire a sufficient charge. It was no more rea- 
sonable in proportion than the rates at some 
of the more pretentious houses. Three gulden 
a day—about eight dollars and a half a week— 
is the rate at the best houses in the region, for 
guests who spend some time. 

Even for mountain-climbers the Dolomites 
have many attractions. The ascents are not 
very long and rarely lead over snow; but the 
rock work is *‘interesting”’—that is, danger- 
ous. A noted Alpinist told us that it was 
‘*shocking” to see the precipices up which the 
leading guide made his way; and the Kleine 
Zinne is said to be more difficult than the Mat- 
terhorn. Perbaps, after all, those get almost 
as much enjoyment who simply sit upon their 
terraces and watch the lights shift along the 
cliffs. From Cortina one sees grouped about 
him eight of the greatest Dolomites, and even 
thence there is no view of Pelmo, Civetta, and 
Marmolada, king, queen, and prime minister of 
the realm. Whoever once gets within the 
magic region as geologist, teurist, pedestrian, 
climber, or simple lover of nature will surely 
come again. ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart. 


PASQUIER’S NAPOLEONIC 
—IV. 


MEMOIRS. 


Paris, November 7, 1893. 

It is a bad habit of publishers to issue his- 
torical memoirs in separate volumes at different 
dates. It will be time enough to return to 
General Thiébault’s Memoirs when the second 
volume makes its appearance. I have now 
before me the second volume of the Memoirs 
of Chancellor Pasquier, a volume full of inte- 
rest, as it covers the extraordinary, I might 
almost say the epic, period of the Russian war 
and the first invasion of France in 1814. Dur- 
ing this period, from 1812 to 1814, Pasquier 
was prefect of police; he had, therefore, the 
best means of information, and he became one 
of the most important witnesses and actors in 
a great historic drama. 

The second volume opens with the account 
of the conspiracy of Gen. Malet, an event 
which showed to the astonished world on what 
a shallow basis the power of Napoleon rested. 
The Emperor was in Russia, and the French 
heard of his operations only through the rare 
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and brief bulletins which he sent from time to 
time. Paris was uneasy; the ministers were 
tormented with fears, and one of them, De- 
crés, Minister of the Navy, said one day to 
Pasquier: ‘The Emperor doesn’t see what 
everybody sees. Marmont has been 
beaten in Sjéain by Wellington; Spain will be 
lost in six months. . . All this will have 
no effect; the Emperor will merely ask for 
new conscripts. The Senate has just given him 
140,000 ; that makes 440,000 for this year. Do 
you think the cord will long resist? . ; 
No; I tell you, he is a lost man.” Pasquier 
adds, with some simplicity: ‘* My position 
was difficult on hearing such words from the 
mouth of a personage with whom [ had no real 
intimacy; I offered» some objections pro 
forma.” 

Gen. Malet had served first in the mousque- 
taires. During the Revolution he showed bim- 
self an ardent revolutionist; none of the hor- 
rors of the Revolution had discouraged him; 
he was one of the Terrorists of the army. He 
had seen with much displeasure the substitu- 
tion of the Empire for the Republic, and had 
entered into various plots against the Empe- 
ror. He was a member of a secret society, the 
‘* Philadelphes,” composed of republicans and 
of Chouans. In 1812 he was imprisoned, but, 
on pretext of his health, was allowed to go 
from the prison of La Force to a maison de 
santé in the Faubourg St.-Antoine. He found 
there M. de Poliguac, and several royalists. 
among whom were a certain Abbé Lafon and 
M. de Puyvert. 

Malet’s plot was as audacious as it was sim- 
ple—to put on his uniform of general, to present 
himself at the door of two barracks, to announce 
the death of Napoleon in Russia, to read a sup- 
posed senatus-consultum abolishing the Em- 
pire, establishing a provisional government, 
giving full powers to Gen. Malet, and placing 
all the troops at his disposition. Such were the 
main features of a plan conceived by Malet 
and M. Lafon, and executed by them, with the 
help of two or three persons, for there were 
only five persons in the secret. 

In the middle of the night Malet succeeded in 
forming a force of 1,200 men, and marched on La 
Force, where he delivered some political pri- 
soners, among whom was a Gen. Lahorie. He 
then proceeded to the Place Vendéme, and, 
finding that Gen. Hulin would not believe him, 
he fired a pistul shot at him with his own hand. 
He was on the point of firing at another gene- 
ral, the chief of staff, when he was arrested by 
the guard of the hotel. Meanwhile Lahorie 
had arrested Pasquier and the Duke of Rovigo; 
a detachment had gone to the Prefect of the 
Seine, Frochot, who for a moment was com- 
pletely taken in and offered no resistance what- 
ever. A military commission was appointed. 
Pasquier confesses that all the researches made 
in order to find accomplices among republi- 
cans or royalists were vain. Five men were 
condemned and executed, as well as eight offi- 
cers or non-commissioned officers who had fol- 
lowed Malet too readily. Malet and Lahorie 
both died with the greatest courage. 

The impression made on Napoleon by this 
unexpected event was very great. It was not 
easy to persuade him that the imperial police 
was not at fault, but Malet had really taken 
very few people into his confidence. Napo- 
leon returned from Russia, after the evacua- 
tion of Moscow, and arrived on the 18th of De- 
cember, 1812; he received the next day the Se- 
nate and the Council of State. He appeared 
greatly incensed at the idea that when the 
rumors of his own death had been spread 





abroad, the rights of his infant child, the King 
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of Rome, had been forgotten. ‘Our fathers,” 
said he, ‘‘had for their ery: * Le Roi est mort, 
vive le Roi!’ In these few words were con- 
tained the chief advantages of monarchy.” 
M. Frochot, who had not made even a show of 
resistancé to the conspirators, lost his office of 
Councillor of State and of Prefect of the 
Seine. Napoleon manifested no severity to 
wards Pasquier: he merely remarked to him, 
* Well, Mr. Prefect, you, too, have had your 
bad day; there are such days in life.” 

The coalition was forming after the disasters 
of the Russian campaign. Napoleon had to 
create new armies. 

“In this vear, 1813, from the L1th of January 
to the 7th of October, 840,000 men had been 
drafted in France. I have already told of the 
sacrifice of the preceding year, which was enor 
mous. Never, | believe, in any country was 
the like ever seen: never had a nation been 
asked in this way to be led to butchery. France 
could do it no more; that is the truth, and 
therein is the secret and the explanation of 
what happened afterwards. With these suc- 
cessive appeals to conscrivtion, past, present, 
and future, with these brevets of lieutenants 
imposed on the young men of the best families, 
even when they had escaped conscription or 
bought substitutes in accordance with the law, 
there was not a family left which was not in 
alarm when it was not in tears.” 


‘““What happened afterwards,” to use Pas- 
quier’s words, was the invasion of France. 
When the Corps Législatif met on the 19th of 
December, 1813, a new decree was made, or 
ganizing 160,00) men of the national guard in 
eohorts; in that year as many as 1,300,000 
meu had been called under arms. Pasquier 
tells us that inscriptions were beginning to ap- 
pear on the walls of Paris of ‘A bas le 
tyran!” When Napoleon left the Tuileries, 
aman said, ‘* Will nobody deliver us from this 
rascal?” The man was arrested; bis name was 
Bassompierre, an historical name. There was 
but one witness, a gendarme, to testify against 
him. Bassompierre denied having said any- 
thing, and pretended that the gendarme had 
made a mistake. Pasquier put the case before 
Napoleon, who contented himself with sending 
Bassompierre to Tours, where he was to remain 
free, but under the eye of the police. 

On the 3d of January, 1814, Pasquier was 
alove with the Emperor. 

* Well, what do they sayin Paris? Do they 
know that the enemy’s armies have positively 
crossed the Rhine?” ** Yes, Sire; they learned 
it yesterday.” ‘* How numerous do people sup- 
pose that they are?” ‘They speak of 200,000 
men.” ‘‘ They are many more—from three to 
four hundred thousand, and they have crossed 
the Rhine at seven or eight different points. 
What do people expect of me?” ‘They do 
not doubt that your Majesty will at once put 
yourself at the head of the troops and march 


' ' 


against the enemy.” ** My troops! my troops ! 
Do they think that I still have an army? A\l- 
most all the men whom I brought from Ger- 
many have fallen victims to this terrible dis- 
ease which has been the culmination of my 
disasters. An army! I shall be very fortunate 
if, three weeks hence, I succeed in bringing 
thirty to forty thousand men together.” 
Napoleon, in the midst of all his cares, was 
haunted with the idea that the return of the 
house of Bourbon had become a possibility: ‘1 
am not far,” says Pasquier, ‘* from believing 
that his pride was flattered by the thought that 
he could be displaced only by this ancient dy- 
nasty. This preoccupation must have been very 
strong, for twice he spoke of them to me. ‘ You 
are too young to have really known the house 
of Bourbon; you had hardly come into the 
world when the Revolution began.’ | answered 
him that three years ago I was already a coun- 
cillor in the Parlement of Paris.” At another 
time Napoleon put him questions about the 
princes, especially about Monsieur. Napoleon 
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often put such questions to the Duc de Vicence 
(Caulaincourt), 
of the Condés. The Emperor had given to 
Talleyrand a place in the Council of Regency 
which he instituted when he took the field 
He had lost confidence in him, but he dreaded 
him; he had thought for a moment of shutting 
him up in the prison of Vincennes before leay 
ing M. de Talleyrand had been pre- 
served from this danger by the representatious 


who had been in the household 


Yen aed 
Paris. 


which were made to Napoleon by M. de Cam 
bacérés, the Due de Vicence, 
de Rovigo. 


and even the Duc 
Napoleon's instinct was right, for 
Talleyrand became the chief instrument in the 
restoration of the Bourbons. The princes en 
tered France; the royalist party in Paris sent 
M. de Vitrolles to the headquarters of the Al 
lies. Bordeaux opened its doors to the Duc 
d’Angouléme. All these events 
known, as well as the incidents of 
campaign, during which Napoleon showed him 
All was 
vain; the Allies marched on Paris, and the 
battle before the capital ended in its capitula 
tion. 

At this critical moment Pasquier becomes 
very interesting, almost dramatic. As prefect 
of police, he had to go to the Russian head 


are Well 


the short 


self the greatest strategist of his time. 


quarters, in order to settle a number of details 
Alexander and 
Alexander was at the 


connected with the entrance of 
his army into Paris. 
chateau of Bondy. 


“This chateau was occupied by my grand 
father at the time of my early infancy... . Twas 
brought back to it by one of the greatest events 
whicb had taken place since the beginning of 
the monarchy. I brought the submission of 
the city of Paris to a sovereign whose states a 
century ago were hardly known to our fathers, 
and who, advancing from the borders of Asia, 
dragging the whole of Germany after him. 
came to impose his law on the France of | 
vis, of Charlemagne, of Henri IV., of L 
XIV., of Napoleon! And we had ours 
gone to seek him in bis cold domain; we had 
brought him and his Tartars on our tracks by 
the light of his burning capital and cities.” 


i 
LIS 


Ives 


It is not often that the generally prosaic 


Pasquier becomes grandiloquent, but the cir 


} 


cumstances were such as would have moved 
even a colder heart. 

Nesselrode showed Pasquier a proclamation 
of Schwarzenberg, in which it' was said that 
“the allied sovereigns were looking in good 
faith for a salutary authority in France which 
could unite itself with all nations and gov 


ernments.” The city of Paris was expected to 
express what it meant by a ‘“‘salutary authori 
ty.” Alexander was waiting only for the ex 


pression of the wishes of Paris. 
When 
ceived Pasquier and the representatives of the 
Municipal Council who accompanied him, he 
did not conceal his sentiments with regard t 
Napoleon. ‘I have,” 
in France; it is the man who has unworthily 
deceived me, who bas violated all his oaths to 
me, who has waged in my states 
All reconciliati 
tween him and me is impossible.” Th 
peated in twenty different ways. The En 
peror, in order to enforce his views, gr 


Napoleon, 


however, was excluded. Alexander r 


said he, ** but one enemy 


the most un 
just and impious war. 


me be 


Is Was rt 


anted t 
Pasquier all he asked; the national guard 
Paris was to keep its arms and to continue its 
service; all public and private properties wer 
to be respected. 

The Emperor Alexander entered Paris th 
next day. He heard some 
tions, ‘* Vivent 
the quarter of the Boulevard de la Mad 
the great majority of the Parisians rema 
silent. A council ld at Talleyrand’s 
hétel, where Alexander took up his quarters 


rovalist acclama 


les Bourbons,” but only in 


was ht 
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niu ‘ l it 1a iatniat I 
t nl Is nus sl ld tha ey 
would t it wi N l with anv 
member of his family his was easily 
cepted; in great affairs, wl 4 certain | t 
is gained, nobody cares discuss the rest 
Che great point was Napol sex his 
familv was the rest ‘Prin Schwarzenberg 
and Prince Lichtenstein thus f nsent 
ed to exclude from the throne of France the 
son of the Archduchess Marie Louis 
Most certainly they had no authorization from 
theirsovereign for entering intosuch an engage 
ment The crisis was now nit t ts end 
The Allies were in Paris; they refused to treat 
with Napol and Napoleon was in the reat 
ot their armies and approaching | tainebleau 
7 ‘ 
Correspondence. 
THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE ASSOUCTA 
TION AND McKINLEY 
To THE EprTror oF THE NATION 
Sir: My former letter, published in your 
ssue of November 0 called attention to the 
Amer.can Protective Association. There can 
be little doubt that this movement contributed 
not a little to the phenomenal majority of M 
Kinley in the campaign just closed—how n } 
ol ourse, cannot be te ld We have to «a il 
with the often intangible intl ‘ fa se 
society, and he would be a « ng man wl 
should endeavor to discover the exact number 
of votes lost to Neal and gained to MeKinley 
by i The principal reason tf McKinley's 
great triumph was doubtless the prevailing 
hard times and lack of employment r} 
Governor conducted as idid campaign. Al 
ost every part of the State was visited, and |! 
made sometimes three or four speeches a day 
He remembered, no doubt, that at his i 
been laid the responsibility for the two most 
crushing defeats ever sustained bv his part 
and he determined to retrieve his } 
tunes. His knock-down argument wa * These 
ire Democratic times; how v 
The party in power was bla s . 
Then there was th sual a ving a 
Presidential ction, wit ts rd lis 
pointed oftice-seekers. Neal's ving isha 
ly in entire s pathy w and’s ad 
istration. Many felt a . t ° 
party t ng and s tior 
he Sena tl en . . 
lause of t Sherman law 
In add to all thisla . that 
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and professing to be a portion of the ‘‘ New 
York State Educational Exhibit.” It bears 
the arms of the State on the cover, and is pre- 
pared by the ‘‘ Department of Public Instruc- 
tion.” Your readers, I am sure, will be inte- 
rested in a specimen of this document, and I 
shall ask space for only one ‘‘ elegant extract,” 
which represents very fairly the purpose, the 
taste, and the rhetoric of the modest anony- 
mous writer. I quote from page 70: 


** The sunrise of education in this State, over 
two centuries ago, was full of cloud and doubt 
and uncertain presages. But the glorious orb 
has now mounted to the top of its noonday 
tower, and all clouds are melted away into 
the blue, while in eveny part of this broad land. 
from Lake Erie to Montauk, from the North 
woods to the Pennsylvania line, the light of edu- 
cation falls on thousands of schoolhouses with 
their million pupils. But wonderful as the ad- 
vance in New York in two centuries and a half 
has been in all educational departments, the 
exceptional productive and vivifying power 
that seems to permeate this State in everything 
it essays in the line of progress, cannot fail to 
bring forth, ere the twentieth century is well 
advanced, such results in public instruction as 
will make the ignorant man in New York as 
extinct as the dodo. The wonderful possibili- 
ties of education and the far-distant heights 
yet unclimbed by our educators, are mirrored 
with faithful distinctness in the translucent 
lake of our common-school system. We look 
forward confidently to the day when the sys- 
tem shall pervade every part of the State, as 
the sole representative of the intellectual needs 
of the people, controlling colleges as well as 
country schools, inspiring all within the com- 
monwealth, gathering in all the children of 
school age, filling the entire territory of the 
State with schools—to whieh, as architectural 
features alone, each locality will point with 
pride to the inquiring stranger — supplying 
even the humblest country schools with a corps 
of trained, zealous teachers, who will look upon 
teaching asa noble profession, not as a make- 
shift or stepping-stone to something else, filling 
the land with normal schools, teachers’ insti- 
tutes, training classes, and educational conven- 
tions and societies, and acting as an invigorat- 
ing elixir to every branch of industrial develop- 
ment within the State. Grand as the present 
prospect is, when we look around the educa- 
tional horizon, it is but a small area compared 
with that which the schools of the future in 
the Empire State will occupy.” 

This dithyrambic peroration requires very 
little commentary. The lines I have under- 
scored allude toa favorite scheme of the au- 
thor, that all the departments of education in 
the State should be merged into one, viz., ‘‘ the 
Department of Public Instruction,” for which 
he apparently speaks. By this process, of 
course, the ‘‘ Board of Regents *” would be abo- 
lished; though, curiously enough, almost every 
distinguished man whom the author mentions 
as connected with the advancement of educa- 
tion in the State was a member of this Board. 
As to the present methods of the Department 
of Public Instruction, your readers may be 
glad to know (page 47) that ‘‘no military sys- 
tem of supervision, even in the Napoleonic era, 
was more complete and more readily managed 
by an individual head than is the Department 
of Public Instruction of the State of New 
York.” 

As to the present attitude of this Depart- 
ment—‘‘ which is to control colleges as well as 
country schools *—towards the higher univer- 
sity education, the author quotes with approv- 
al the Chadbandish declaration of a former 
superintendent, ‘‘ Advanced study is not to be 
despised, when well grounded.” (The italics 
are mine.) He also speaks of ‘*the impuberal 
[sic] condition of the common schools,” and re- 
marks that ‘tthe policy of the Stuarts, and 
their successors, the Guelphs, was to discou- 
rage popular education, ete. 

These excerpts suggest the general tone of a 
pamphlet which was circulated widely at the 
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Exposition. I offer them practically without 
comment, because they have a natural elo- 
quence which I cannotimprove. But I wonder 
how the document struck the people at Chica- 
go. I wonder how it struck M. Gabriel Com- 
payré, for instance, and the other distinguished 
gentlemen who assembled there to investigate 
our system of education. The Chicago people 
are proverbially sanguine, but I believe that 
even they will shake their heads sceptically 
over the date assigned for the extinction of the 
dodo-ignoramus in the State of New York. 
They may ask us, ‘‘ Howare you going to do it? 
Will you rely exclusively upon the Napoleonic 
aid of the Department of Public Instruction? 
And if so, does this pamphlet represent, or 
does it misrepresent, the culture and the spirit 
of the administration which supervises your 
common schools ?” A TEACHER. 
NOVEMBER 18, 1893. 





WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE? 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: It is with some misgiving that I send 
this letter lest I write myself down a hopeless 
reactionist; yet it is because I would fain not 
be such a reactionist that I venture this prayer 
for light, and modestly ask the question: 
What is the real difference between a prize- 
fight and a game of football? I have been in- 
terested in the noble ardor of the Brooklyn 
clergy in their attempt to stay proceedings in 
the meeting between Mr. Mitchell and Mr. 
Corbett, and I understand that the objections 
to a prize-fight are three in number: (a) It is 
brutal; men are injured and blood is spilled. 
(b) It encourages gambling. (ec) It tends to 
over-much hilarity and disorderly conduct. 
During this season I have kept a list of some 
of the results of football as follows: Under 
head (a): The team of College so dis- 
abled that only two men were able to appear 
for some days. A man so injured in his side 
that he was obliged to play in a steel corset or 
cuirass. Three broken legs. Two broken arms. 
Man carried from the field with a terrible cut 
in his head and blood running profusely over 
his clothing. One nose broken. One man now 
hanging nee life and death. One man killed. 
Under (): One needs only to talk with men in- 
ter arty in such matters to learn, and even see 
for himself if he cares to, that large sums of 
money change hands with every important 
game. The irresistible desire which college 
men have to see a good game leads many to 
wager money in hopes of paying their expenses 
to the grounds. If they lose—what new moral 
complications are introduced into their lives ? 
Under (cf¥: We remember when, at the last 
Yale-Princeton game, New York was “ painted 
red.” The same thing happened with possibly 
a somewhat subdued color in other cities. We 
read in our papers yesterday that some disor- 
derly students were arrested after last Satur- 
day’s game. The faculty of a certain college 
have been obliged to order their men after the 
next great game to be at home before mid- 
night, lest disorderly conduct be repeated. 
Possibly some of us have seen this disorder and 
know what it means. 

Now, in a prize-fight, the people injured are 
those whom society can manage to do without. 
Our football players, on the contrary, are fine 
educated young fellows, on whom the country 
is to depend. The crowd who bet and carouse 
at a prize-fight belong to a set who gamble and 
drink on every occasion, and the fight is simply 
an opportunity, not a temptation. The men 
(and women too) who lose control of themselves 








during and after a football game are accus- 
tomed to lead reasonably respectable lives, and 
find in the wild excitement of the time a temp- 
tation as well as an occasion for sin. Why is 
one so disreputable, the other permitted if not 
encouraged by the leading institutions of the 
land? If it be said that men fight for money 
and kick football for fun, it might be replied 
that the gate receipts of a game bring thou- 
sands of dollars to the competing teams, and I 
am informed that any first-rate baseball or 
football player can have all his college ex- 
penses paid. This, however, may be a ‘‘cam- 
paign lie.” 

I am not writing as a judge, nor that I may 
condemn what public sentiment seems to con- 
done. Iam simply curious to know what sub- 
tle distinction exists which makes Mitchell's 
cake vicious and Princeton’s ale virtuous. Let 
there be light. E. L. STODDARD. 


St. JoHn’s RECTORY, 
JERSEY CITY Buawre, Nov. 13, 1893. 





DILIP SINH. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In the obituary notice of this erratic 
person just published in the London Times 
there are two points which seem to deserve 
brief comment. We there read: 


‘Doubts have been raised as to Dhuleep 
Singh’s parentage; but it is needless to con- 
sider the question. First Runjeet Singh, and 
then the British Government, rec ognized him as 
legitimate; and, for all practical purposes, that 
decides the matter.” 


In the article Sikhs, in the first edition of 
‘ Chambers’s Enclopeedia,’ we read, also: 

‘¢ Every loyal Sikh is still confident that his 
people is suffering but a transitory depression, 
and that it is destined to retrieve, and even to 
surpass, its bygone glory. In the meantime, 
the reputed son 1 of a wife or concubine of Ran- 
jit Simh, Dilip Sinh, is a pensioner of the Bri- 
tish Government, has professed Christianity, 
and has taken up his abode in England.” 


After a good deal of research, it was found 
impossible to arrive at any other conclusion 
than that which I thus expressed. The fact is, 
that, as regards Dilip Sinh’s father and mother, 
there is not the slightest evidence who or 
what they were. Presumably, one or other of 
them was dark-skinned; and that is about all 
that we can even conjecture about them. 

“Of his own free will,” the Times further 
states, Dilip Sinh ‘‘ came to reside in England, 
and adopted the Christian religion.” This will 
certainly be taken to mean that first he came 
to England, and embraced Christianity sub- 
sequently. Itso happens that I had a slight 
acquaintance with him in India, shortly after 
he had been baptized by an American mission- 
ary in the Panjab. The name of the mission- 
ary I have forgotten; but some one of your 
readers can, I have no doubt, furnish it. 

Of Dilip Sinh the Times says: ‘Even after 
the folly of the rulers and the military ardour 
of the Sikhs had brought about the loss of his 
crown, he might, with ordinary prudence, have 
procured, for himself and his family, a promi- 
nent and permanent position among the British 
aristocracy.” To old-fashioned Englishmen 
this must suggest an admirable method of re- 
inforcing, at need, the ranks of those who 
would check the pestilent progress of liberal- 
ism. The method may be formulated as fol- 
lows: ‘Catch a semi-barbarian of large posses- 
sions and influence, who passes for a Christian; 
relieve him of the burden of his patrimonial 
wealth and power; pretend that he once had a 
title, the very memory of which is venerable, 
to the sacred attribute of regality; pension 
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him liberally out of the spoils of unscrupulous 
ly selfish conquest; and accept bim as pretty 
much on an equality with the notabilities who 
stand nearest to the throne.” The effect of 
such a device on the swinish democracy can be 
safely predicted. 

In the third volume of the Missionary, pub- 
lished at Calcutta in 1853, appeared an enthu- 
siastic article, by its editor, the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam Kay, on ‘‘The Baptism of Maharaja 
Dulleep Singh.” It begins: *‘ The baptism of 
an Indian prince may be celebrated as a new 
erain the annals of the church. There are but 
few instances, in the whole history of Chris- 
tianity, of crowned heads’ being washed by the 
waters of regeneration, after the deliberate 
renouncement of paganism and conviction of 
evangelical truth.” Mention being premised 
of Alfred and Guthrum, Clovis of France, and 
Ethelbert of Kent, the learned and hopeful 
divine continues: 





‘“We venture, however, to think that the 
case of the convert Dulleep Singh contains in 
it elements of greater interest than any of 
these. .. The veneration naturally due 
to the memory of an illustrious father, whose 
greatness, as a king, was consistent with his 
antipathy to Christianity, had to be corrected 

Mav had deprived him of his Koh-i 
noor; God has given him ‘the pearl of great 
price,’ the true mountain of Light. 
He was placed under circumstances which were 
sanctified by Divine grace to lead to his conver 
sion. . . Such an event is, no doubt, in- 
tended, in the counsels of God, to give a more 
than ordinary impulse to the progress of the 
Gospel in India. But it is not in man to lift up 
the veil which shrouds the future.” 


And, if it could have been lifted up, Dilip 
Sinh would have been revealed as abjuring, in 
his ignorant maturity, for Sikhism, the Chris- 
tian profession of his ignorant boyhood ; for he 
was baptized at the age of fifteen. That he 
abjured his abjuration is, however, to be pri 
sumed, seeing that, when he was buried, two 
days ago, in the Elveden churchyard, the local 
clergy officiated at his funeral. 
was signalized by wreaths and deputy mourn- 
ers sent by the Queen and the Prince of Wales, 
and what not. And so ended the career of a 
man who, for all his £40,000 a year, existed to 
no discoverable good purpose whatever 

Yr. Hi. 


The occasion 


MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, October 30, 1893. 


Notes. 


FLEMING H. REVELL Co, will issue on Decem- 
ber 1 ‘Reality versus Romance in South Cen- 
tral Africa,’ an account by Dr. James Johnston 
of his west-east transcontinental journey from 
Benguela to the mouth of the Zambesi three 
years ago. Its large and numerous photo- 
graphic illustrations premise to be highly va- 
luable. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert have nearly ready 
‘Two German Giants: Frederic the Great and 
Bismarck,’ by John Lord, D.D., and ‘The Sis 
tine Madonna: A Christmas Meditation,’ by 
Amory H. Bradford. 

Prof. Ely’s new book on ‘Socialism’ is in the 
press of T. Y. Crowell & Co., for publication in 
the spring. 

Merrill & Baker announce ‘ Apprentices to 
Destiny,’ a novel of the cultured West, by Lily 
A. Long. 

J, Selwin Tait & Sons have in press Memoirs 
of the late Mrs. Botta, edited by Prof. Vincen 
zo Botta, with a portrait; and a story of th 
Lincolnshire fens, ‘Cheap-Jack Zita,’ by S 

Saring-Gould. 
Three books announced in London by Mr 
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Dutton & Co. These hinged sheets are deco- 
rated in quiet good taste if without any origi- 
nality of design, the color printing having been 
done in Bavaria, The drawings and the text 
have a religious motive. Mary A. Lathbury’s 
** Good Cheer Calendar” (Boston: De Wolfe, 
Fiske & Co.) makes child-life the subject of its 
colored vignettes, and offers extracts from the 
greater and the minor poets along with Miss 
Lathbury’s own verse, all with a view to the 
infant mind. In book form, and very dainty 
in every way, is the ‘ Calendar of Verse’ (Thos. 
Whittaker), to which Mr. George Saintsbury 
furnishes an introduction that, in spite of 
some affectation and exaggeration, may be 
read with profit. The novelty of the selections, 
which are decidedly to be praised in point of 
taste, lies in the assigning of each month to a 
separate poet, beginning with Shakspere. Wil- 
liam Morris is the only living poet admitted. 
Last of all we mention here a second collection 
by Mr. Horace P. Chandler under the title of 
‘The Lover's Year-Book of Poetry,’ in two 
volumes (Boston: Roberts Bros.). ‘‘ Married 
Life and Child-Life” is the principle of selec- 
tion, and American minor poetry the most no- 
ticeable source. The standard is not high, if 
the cultivation of anything but sentiment is in 
view. 

We have received from the Librairie de 
U Art (Paris: G. Pierson & Cie.) a fresh bud- 
get of collected material for art study. Two 
folio brochures embrace respectively examples 
of the work of sculptors and animal-painters 
of many schools, the French preponderating, 
especially in the former. We miss here alto- 
gether any hint of the American school which 
the World's Fair proved must hereafter be 
reckoned with. Perhaps the most striking 
piece is Deloye’s grim bust of Littré. The 
sketchy character of these memoranda lends 
itself better to the animal designs than to the 
statuary. Another and smaller series is called 
‘ Biblioth?que d’Education Artistique,” in six- 
penny numbers. One section is devoted to 
alphabets, a second to decorative motifs. 
Three of the alphabets are from pen-drawings 
by Jules Habert-Dys, and are useful as warn- 
ing examples; so are his three ‘‘motives.” In 
both lots the exemplary designs are very few 
in number. Finally there is L’Imagerie d’ Art, 
a Sunday penny ‘journal of popular instruc- 
tion,” without text save the legends of the 
heterogeneous plates and a line of biography 
of the artist in each case. The press-work 
in all these issues corresponds to the low 
price. 

Lecéne, Oudin & Cie, have added two more 
volumes to their collection of ** Classiques Po- 
pulaires,” both excellent and full of matter and 
both written by men well acquainted with their 
subject. M. Léon Cledat’s ‘La Poésie au Moy- 
en-Age’ will be consulted by others than the 
lovers of popularized literature. It is a clear 
exposition of that interesting literature, so long 
unknown and so ignorantly disdained, which is 
adorned by many a name now well known to 
every student of French letters. Systemati- 
cally planned and intelligently wrought out, 
fully illustrated with specimens of medisval 
poetry, modernized merely enough to make the 
meaning plain, M. Clédat’s book gives the right 
kind of information which the well-bred man 
desires to possess without having to make a 
special study of the subject. The preliminary 
chapter on French versification and _ poetic 
forms, especially in the middle ages, is a fit 
preface to the review of the southern and 
northern poets which follows. To those who 
have read the monograph on Rutebeuf in Ha- 
chette’s collection, M. Clédat’s name will be 
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sufficient warrant for the excellence of this 
latest work of his. 

The other volume, on ‘Chateaubriand,’ is 
from the pen of M. Agénor Bardoux, whose 
name is familiar to readers of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. The book is opportune, Cha- 
teaubriand’s name and influence having come 
to the front again of late in the discussions 
aroused by M. de Vogiié’s writings. Chateau- 
briand has suffered from the unduly severe 
judgment of Ste.-Beuve, too often quoted and 
relied on, and from the reaction against the 
exaggerations of the Romantic school of which 
he was the founder and Rousseau the precursor. 
M. Bardoux’s work is that of a lifelong ad- 
mirer of the great writer, and it is well done. 
Written in most captivating style, it sets Cha- 
teaubriand before the reader not in one aspect 
only, but in all phases of his character. M. 
Bardoux renders an especial service by show- 
ing how urgent was the need for the change 
which Chateaubriand wrought in French let- 
ters, how logical was the outburst of lyric pas- 
sion he gave voice to, and how valuable to the 
full development of the language and the lite- 
rature. The book is serious, not flimsy, but it 
will be popular as it deserves to be. 

It is a good sign for the future of the drama 
that it is again becoming fashionable to pub- 
lish plays. In France the habit has always ob- 
tained. In England Mr. Pinero, Mr. Gilbert, 
Mr. Jones, and Mr. O. Wilde are now publish- 
ing their plays, and in Germany the dramatic 
section of the catalogue of the marvellously 
cheap ‘ Universal-Bibliothek” of Reclam is 
large and growing larger. It contains, besides 
the dramatic masterpieces of all nations, by 
Augier, Bjérnsen, Calderon, Corneille, Gol- 
doni, Goethe, Hugo, Ibsen, etc., many plays by 
contemporary German dramatists such as Blu- 
menthal, Fulda, Schénthan, Strindberg, and 
Voss. 

L’ Art for October 1 (Macmillan) opens with 
the first of a series of letters on the American 
painters at the Columbian Exposition by Léo- 
pold Lefebvre. It is unillustrated save by a 
poor cut after a portrait exhibited at the Sa- 
lon of 1882 by Kenyon Cox, and by views of 
some of the Fair buildings. 

Three women, two Americans and one Eng- 
lishwoman, have been, ‘‘ by way of exception,” 
fully admitted into the University of Gétting- 
en, by the authority of the Prussian Minister 
of Education. Two of them are in Mathema- 
ties, pupils of Prof. Klein, and one is in Phy- 
sics. It is fitting that the first official recogni- 
tion of the presence of women in a Prussian 
university in recent times should occur at 
Gottingen, which gave the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy to Sophie Kovalevski some twenty 
years ago. 

Another manifestation of interest, on the 
part of the Géttingen faculty, in the advance- 
ment of women’s education is furnished by the 
special courses for women given outside the 
university by university professors. This 
year, as last, a considerable number of such 
courses has been offered, and the work already 
done by those attending them has received 
hearty commendation from the instructors. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. write to us as fol- 
lows: 

‘*We notice that in your last number you 
spoke of Mr. Aldrich’s ‘ Old Town by the Sea’ 
as a reissue, thereby, of course, giving the im- 
pression that it is merely a new edition of a 
book previously published. The book is whol- 
ly new as a book, and indeed a considerable 
portion of it is entirely new, some portions of 
it which have appeared in periodicals having 
been very considerably enlarged and to no 


small extent rewritten. It will gratify Mr. 
Aldrich, and be an act of justice, if you will 





kindly correct the impression given by your 
remark.” 

—Seven years ago we noticed the seventh 
edition of the Fiction Catalogue of the Boston 
Public Library, and we now have the pleasure 
of calling our readers’ attention to the eighth 
issue of this work, which must prove of great 
use everywhere, since the collection to which 
it is an index contains nearly all the books 
which any of our popular libraries are likely to 
have. We are pleased, also, to notice that the 
cataloguer has come round to our view of the 
futility of placing George Sand’s books else- 
where than under the name by which this au- 
thor is universally known, and that, in a few 
cases where we pointed out that names as 
sumed to be genuine were really pseudonyms, 
the cataloguer has made the needed correc- 
tions. We regret, however, to see that many 
old errors are reproduced; and as the work 
serves as a bibliography as well as model cata- 
logue to innumerable smaller libraries, we 
think it worth while to mention some of them. 
The error most likely to cause confusion arises 
from an author’s works being separated under 
two or more names (without cross-reference), 
or entered under their title only, not with his 
other works under his name. Of this we have 
marked several instances. Thus, under ‘“ Al- 
cott, Harriet H.,” is found ‘Isora’s Child,’ 
while under ‘‘ Olcott, Harriet A.” (the correct 
spelling), appears ‘The Torchlight... Two 
stories by Elizabeth W. Bellamy are divided 
between herself and an imaginary Emily W. 
Bellamy; of three by J. B. Gilman one falls to 
his name, while two are entered only under 
‘““Walter Wentworth,” and Mrs. Lincoln like- 
wise appears as the author of only one work, 
though the library has another, catalogued 
under ‘‘Gould, Jeanie T.” Two of Eleanor 
C. Price’s books are found under her name, 
but not her ‘ French Heiress.’ Mrs. MacDon- 
nell’s ‘Martin’s Vineyard’ appears only un- 
der her maiden name. Mrs. F. A. Hum- 
phrey’s three volumes are denied the compan- 
ionship of ‘A New England Cactus’; Henry 
Jackson is allowed to be the author of ‘ A First 
Friendship,’ but his ‘ Gilbert Rugge’ is treated 
as anonymous. Mme. Reybaud is deprived of 
‘The Portrait in My Uncle’s Dining-room’ and 
‘The Old M’sieur’s Secret’ (both translations 
of her ‘Mlle. de Malepeire’). Mrs. Marie 
Field, who was only the translator, is said to 
be the author of George Sand’s ‘Wings of 
Courage.’ Mrs. Mary [Lowell] Putnam—who 
ought to receive honor in her own city if any- 
where—is credited with only one of two books. 
‘Thornicroft’s Model’ should be restored to 
Mrs. Margaret Hunt, ‘ Diane Coryval’ to the 
late Kathleen O'Meara. Under Linda Villari 
we find no mention of ‘European Relations,’ 
though it is entered under its title, nor under 
Souvestre do we find ‘ The Slave, the Serf, and 
the Freeman.’ 


—A similar class of errors is exemplified by 
the occurrence under Prof. Hardy’s name of 
two novels written by the late Mrs. Sophy 
Weitzel; and, again, under that of Ellen Olney 
Kirk of a novel by Mary Olney, an English- 
woman. Still stranger is the entering of a 
single book under ‘‘ Paul, Margaret Afgnes],” 
followed, after intervening titles, by ‘‘ Paull, 
Margaret A.,” with eleven books, of which five 
belong to Mrs. Paull and six to Mary Anna 
(Paull) Ripley, who is not mentioned. Miss 
Lucretia Hale’s ‘The Spider's Eye’ is said to 
be by Fitz-James O’Brien. Miss Yonge’s long 
list is swelled by one title (‘The Gain of a Loss’) 
which belongs to Rose Piddington. ‘Gemini’ 
is ascribed to a Mrs. Fox, though its publishers 
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have repeatedly denied that it was written by 
her. The author of * The Rectory of Moreland’ 
is correctly given as Clara M. Thompson, but 
‘The Chapel of St. Mary,’ ‘by the author of 
‘The Rectory of Moreland,” is put down to 
Mary Evans. ‘Mary Evans’ is elsewhere en- 
tered as a book by C. M. Thompson, though 
‘Evans, Mary,’ is an author. Isabella Har 
wood, who died in 1883, after writing two 
novels which had a great run, is not mentioned, 
though her books are entered by title. The 
catalogue is further defective in omitting cross- 
references to works like ‘Gil Blas,’ * David 
Grieve,’ ‘Huckleberry Finn,’ ‘ Joseph An- 
drews,’ ‘ Verdant Green,’ ete., which are uni- 
versally known by these abbreviated titles. 
In this respect it might protitably have imi- 
tated the practice of the excellent fiction cata 
logue ef the San Francisco Free Public Library, 
published in 1891. 


—‘ Field-Marshal Count Helmuth von Moltke 
as a Correspondent’ (Harpers) is a second in- 
stalment of the letters of the Prussian general, 
and is a translation of the first 225 pages of the 
fifth volume of his collected works, the re- 
mainder of that volume consisting of personal 
recollections contributed by various friends. 
The letters to his mother and to two of his 
brothers, which make up the fourth volume of 
the German edition, were published in English 
last vear and noticed in these columns. The 
present collection has a more varied interest, 
in so far as it covers a greater number of 
topics, and will serve to deepen the impression 
that Moltke, quite apart from his greatness as 
a warrior, Was a man worthy of admiration 
for the sterling qualities of head and heart 
which are unconsciously betrayed in letters 
never intended for print. If the letters which 
he wrote to his wife before and after their mar 
riage, and which fill the sixth and largest 
volume of his works, are ever translated, Eng- 
lish readers will have such a picture of the man 
as will show that his rise in the world was but 
the natural product of the faithful employ 
ment of unusual intellectual and moral gifts. 
The translation of the present volume is by a 
new hand. It reads smoothly enough, and, 
while it renders the sense of the original fairly 
well, is not always as close as it might have 
been. The translator appears to have lighten 
ed her task a little by skipping the hard words 
or going aroundthem. The outward dress of 
the book is very attractive in the matter of 
print, paper, and binding. 


—'‘ Dante’s Comedy in English Prose—/Hell,’ 
by Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart. (London: El- 
liot Stock), requires no detailed criticism. It 
reads fluently, and is nearly always inteiligi- 
ble, but when we compare any passage with 
the original, we tind that Sir E. Sullivan is 
never very exact. The inaccurate tempera- 
ment which led him to call his translation 
Dante's ‘* Comedy” instead of ‘+ Divine Come- 
dy ” shows itself throughout. No one who un 
derstood the deep significance of Dante's epic 
would omit the epithet ** Divine ” from the ti 
tle; such an omission is as unjustifiable as would 
be that of the qualifying adjective ‘ Lost ” 
from Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost.’ Sofar as we 
have observed, the translator throws no new 
light on and gives no felicitous renderings of 
the many test words and phrases of the text. 
Often he misses the meaning, as in the lines 

* Quando leggemmo, il distato riso 
isser baciato da cotanto amante,” (v, 133-4 
which he translates, ‘* When that we came to 
read of how the smiling lips he loved were kiss 


ed by lover such as he.” * The smiling lips 
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he loved” is certainly a poor paraphrase of 
‘il disiato riso.” and ‘* cotanto amante ” does 
We have 
noted many instances similar to this, but it is 


not represent ** by lover such as he 


not necessary to discuss these In no sense 
can Sullivan’s version compete with that of 
John Carlyle or of Prof. Norton. Only read 
ers who wish to get a blurred reproduction of 
Dante’s vivid pictures will be satisfied with 
this translation; others will object not only to 
the inaccuracy, but to atfectations wholly con 
trary to Dante’s genius. At times, Sir E. Sul 
livan seems to choose a poor word because he 
fears that by choosing a good one he might be 
charged with borrowing from previous trans 
lators who have already used it lis transla 


tion has no explanatory notes. 


Though privately printed (by A. S. Me 
Clurg & Co., Chicago), and not, therefore, 
seeking criticism or public scrutiny, we cannot 
let pass without notice an attractive and inform 
ing pamphlet, of one hundred and tifty nine 
pages, entitled “Japanese Women.” It has been 
compiled by the Japanese Woman's Commission 
for the World’s Columbian Exposition. The 
aim has been ‘‘to present to the World's 
{World's Fair ’] public, however brietly, the 
true condition of the Japanese woman, ancient 
and modern.” The eight chapters are the 
work of native authoresses, “each chapter bx 
ing undertaken by a different lady who is esyx 
cially interested in and perfectly informed of 
While bearing un 
mistakable marks both of the presence of tl 


the subject assigned her.” 


native censor and of the absence of purists in 
English, the discussion and presentation of the 
Japanese woman in politics, literature, reli 
gion, domestic life, industrial occupations, ac 
complishments, and in the charities and edu 
cation of the present, or Meiji era, are highly 
creditable to the editor and contributors. Ti 
illustrations are simple but accurate. Bio 
graphical outlines and details of famous women 
are numerous. One sees clearly how muctl 
higher, in ancient Japan of the pre-Confucian 
ages, Was the position of woman than after 
the dominance of Chinese ethics and philos 
phy. Yet it must not be forgotten that, wl 
ten empresses have sat on the throne, wl 
the early national literature is almost wholly 
the creation of Japanese women, and while fe 
male exemplars of courage, abilitv, and ck 
votion, as pictured in tradition, art, litera 
ture, and sober history, are numerous, vet 
these were almost wholly within the court 

cle. The ultra-patriotic devotee of “Japan 
for the Japanese,” or the radical Shintsist 
would have hard work, we in t 
that the introduction of Chinese ethies did not 
greatly improve the status of 





men in general. Most frankly. the authoresses 


acknowiledgethe good intluen in everv walk 


of life of Buddhism Christianity, thougt 
still the religion of only a small minority, ts 
treated as one of the settled faiths of the px 
ple. The chapters on domestic life and indus 
trial occupations are of especial value for t! 
contemporaneous interest. Since by the ¢ 
stitution of ISSY the imperial succession is in 


the male line only, the words by which it is 


signified that Japanese women will not hen 

forth, as so frequently in centuries past, be 
publicly active in matters of state, are of in 
terest. They show, what other parts of tl 


work abundantly prove, that female energies 
t) 


he greater utiet n the 


are to have all 
new life of the nation. Resisting the tempta 
tion to quote or hint further, we can only add 
that the pamphlet. despite its interest, does 


but reflect credit indirectly upon the foreign 
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scholars who, vears ago, set forth so much of 
the substance of these chapters. On the final 
page, it is shown in the tabulated statistics, 
that in ISG there were, besides the great num 
ber of private technical, professional, lan 
guage, and ordinary schoels, the kindergartens, 
and the higher normal and female schools 
V17,270 female students and 4,149 female 


teachers in the public or common schools 
Apropos of our note, in Neo. TiS), that, 
recording to the last report of the Japanese 


Department for Education, the citv library 





Pokvo contains 228. foreign works tna tota 


620 volumes, a traveller writes 


Visiting the Tokve public library on Nep 
tember 20, 1S0Q, although the entirest straz 
and ignorant of the Japanese tongue, | was 
readily allowed by officials almost as krnorant 
f mine to wander among the stacks What 
L understood to be the American quarter om 
sisted of seven rather long shelves On these 
L observed the works of Irving, Webster, Kan 
roft, Prescott, Motley, some of the Abbott 
stories, ets What I especially teted Was 


two copies Milton and six editions 








Shakspere Probably there were other shelves 
which eseaped my eve. One of the first books 
Ll opened was an English Bible published by 
the American Bible Soctetv, on the first ffy 
leaf of which | read, written in a fair hand 
these words, * Presented to St. Nicholas Hote! 
New York City W: ra 
Japanese guest who held t it 
steal the Holy Book © « rot 
the hotel think that e i 
would do the most g tl 
heathen The library bave 
nee been a temple + 
md well-lighted, with trees and an open spac 
around it Some readers were seated at the 
tables, but the books, as | understaamd, were 
iostiv taken out for | ulatl ‘ 

RITCHIES DARWIN AND HEGEI 
}) ' ; “ Other PI SOF 

s lies. By David G. Rit MA... Fe “ 

ind Tutor of Jesus College, Oxfor I 

n° Swan S nenschein A ¢ New \ k 

Ma ind 1su 
\N nial knack ir analvsis f 
‘ st s has Mr. Rit ‘ He shows svmy 
toms fa power of grasping and hand y 
very t i pl sop al arguments, wit! t 
\ h pow t would be useless to attack suc 
i problem as he has set himself His greatest 


fault is no doubt plain to himself, and should 


rrect itself with time: it is that he has not 
t ht enougt His own suggestions are not 


thoreuchlv worked out: and there are verv 


pertinent questions that do not seem to have 
ed to him 

The object of Mr. Ritchie’s studies has been 

t mine how far the conceptions of Hegel 

uivantageousty be apphed in Darwinian 

speculation. But he does not pretend to offer 


inv definite answer to the question, speaking, 
his ** philosophic creed” as ‘ but par 


I 
mulated.” Everybody qualified to 





form even a rudimentary 


udgment upon He 
ihas long age recognized in his ‘Phenome 
nology’ and * Logic’ rich mines of philosophic 
whose ore, however, is intimately 

mbinel with the gangue of error—some say 
with more, some with less—from which we 


hardly know how to separate it. Germany, 





g with docility the Hegelian me- 
thod, was certainly in the best possible situa 
tion to judge it by its fruits. The outcome, as 
all the world knows, was an overpowering dis- 
gust: so much so that not the slightest atten 
tion is any longer paid in Germany to any of 
the Hegelian ideas. But by this revolution 
the Germans unconsciously confess their own 
weakness in logic—a weakness that has always 
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been evident enough to foreigners. Even 
without that awful warning, American and 
English thought could never have been caught 
in Hegel’s too easily detected traps. Not going 
in so blindly as did German thought, it will be 
able to derive more good from Hegel's en- 
deavors. However, the world still awaits a 
satisfactory criticism of Hegel; and towards 
that Mr. Ritchie helps us little. 

The author adopts provisionally the hypo- 
thesis of materialism. He speaks of ‘‘ that ma- 
terialistic monism which is nowadays the work- 
ing hypothesis of every scientific explorer in 
every department.” This attitude is certainly 
very much more moderate than that of the ar- 
dent Biichnerites and Haeckelites with whom 
Germany and the German parts of this coun- 
try swarm, who inscribe Materialistic Monism 
upon their banners. Yet Mr. Ritchie unques- 
tionably goes too far in saying that material- 
ism is the working hypothesis of all explorers. 
For what is a working hypothesis? It is a 
problematic proposition that touches a question 
of fact, and from which can be deduced defi- 
nite consequences which the inquirer is en- 
gaged in testing by comparing them with ob- 
servations. Now it would be absurd to say 
that an astronomer, a physicist, or a chemist 
is engaged in testing the consequences of mate- 
rialism; for even if materialism be false, no- 
body doubts that the phenomena with which 
those men deal are the same as if it were true. 
Equally ridiculous would it be to say that a 
geometrician, or an historian, or an economist, 
or a student of jurisprudence is engaged in 
testing the consequences of materialism. In- 
deed, the only inquirers whom the question of 
materialism at all concerns are a certain class 
of biologists and a certain class of psycholo- 
ists. Now there cannot be the slightest ques- 
tion that the initial working hypothesis of 
these inquirers must be the hypothesis of ma- 
terialism. Entia non sunt multiplicanda, etc. ; 
and their first business must be to see whether 
they can get along without supposing a second 
kind of substance and a second order of laws, 
or not. Therefore, to say that materialism re- 
mains the working hypothesis of those whom 
the question concerns is, after all, merely to 
say that nothing decisively fatal to that hypo- 
thesis has yet been brought to light. Even 
now, there are eminent biologists who hold 
that the hypothesis is refuted, and at least half 
the psychologists are of the same opinion—and 
this, although the question is whether the facts 
can be made to fit that hypothesis. Were the 
question simply whether the facts seem on the 
whole to be favorable or unfavorable to mate- 
rialism, the vote against it would, of course, be 
larger. 

Wherein do materialistic monism and ideal- 
istic monism differ? Only in this, that the 
former makes the laws of mind a special result 
of the laws of matter, while the latter makes 
the laws of matter a special result of the laws 
of mind. Now, one of the Hegelian ideas that 
Mr. Ritchie wishes to introduce (though it 
would be needless to raise the ghost of Hegel 
merely for this suggestion) is that of teleology 
—that states of things are to be explained, not 
by instantaneous conditions, nor by what went 
before, but by what is to result later. Indeed, 
Hegel or no Hegel, the materialist is plainly con- 
fronted with the following problem: The laws 
of matter are entirely blind, or non-teleologi- 
cal, only prescribing that in given relative po- 
sitions the motions of particles shall have given 
accelerations: now, mind does not act blindly, 
but pursues purposes; therefore the problem is 
how teleological or purposed action can be a 
secondary effect of , non-teleological action. 











This problem, says Mr. Ritchie, Darwinism 
solves. The tendency to an end, according to 
generalized Darwinism, or the tendency to- 
wards the production of definite forms of 
phenomena, is due to the combination of two 
agencies, the first being fortuitous insensible 
variation, or the gradual diversification of 
forms, and the second the destruction of forms 
whose modification shall have carried them 
over certain limits. This second agency may 
undoubtedly be supposed to be of the nature of 
mechanical law; but whether the phenomenon 
of diversification can be explained by the ac- 
tion of unyielding law is a question which Mr. 
Ritchie has yet to consider. 

That which conferred upon the Darwinian 
hypothesis its sovereignty over subsequent 
thought was its power of explaining what 
seemed so mysterious by conceptions mathema- 
tically definite. The conception of fortuitous 
variation is so exact that it can be expressed 
by a mathematical equation. In fact, it is ex- 
pressed by the formula which expresses the 
conduction of heat, the action of viscosity, and 
the diffusion of gases. All these phenomena 
are explained by physicists as results of Ber- 
nouilli’s law of high numbers, where the same 
idea of multitude reappears which is directly 
involved in the Darwinian hypothesis. The 
same formula shows itself in the doctrine of 
chances, in the theory of errors of observation, 
and in the logic of inductive reasoning. As 
well as we can make it out, the law of mental 
association, which is at least strongly analo- 
gous to induction, is probably of the same 
form. All these things seem to be connected. 
These considerations serve to illustrate, what 
can be shown in many ways, how the perfect 
definiteness of the conceptions which enter into 
a theory contribute to its fruitfulness. One of 
the worst faults of the Hegelian philosophy is 
that its conceptions are wanting in this defi- 
niteness, and that its consequences are not un- 
mistakable. When Mr. Ritchie undertakes to 
‘*‘ Hegelianize natural selection ” by the remark 
that ‘‘ Heredity and Variation are just parti- 
cular forms of the categories of Identity and 
Difference, whose union and interaction pro- 
duce the actually existing kinds of living be- 
ings,” he makes us think that Hegelianism 
needs to be Darwinized much more than Dar- 
winism needs to be Hegelianized. 

The first essay in the book is entitled ‘Origin 
and Validity.” Its purpose is to show that it is 
one thing to ask how a belief has arisen and 
another to ask how it is justified. Surely, we 
are not justified in believing a proposition not 
yet sufficiently proved. But no doubt that 
which suggests a proposition is one thing and 
that which proves it is another; and the for- 
mula of generalized Darwinianism would make 
this to be so. A theory arises by some slight 
original modification of an idea already in our 
possession. It is not yet justified, but it is 
provisionally allowed a place among the possi- 
bilities as a ‘‘ working hypothesis.” After 
that it has to fight its way, and it is by its re- 
sults that it is destined sooner or later to be 
condemned or modified. But whether this is a 
complete and accurate formulation of the uni- 
versal history of science is a question that it 
were best to be in no haste to answer. 

But no sooner have we made the innocent 
admission that the question of origin is one 
thing and the question of validity another, 
than we find Mr. Ritchie purposes to use our 
concession as a gate at which Kant’s transcen- 
dental proof and Hegel's idealism may gain en- 
trance. If we wish to avoid the terrible loss of 
time from which Germany suffered during the 
Hegelian period, we shall do well to be very cau- 








tious here. A metaphysical philosophy, in the 
sense of that which is to be definitively accepted 
in advance of scientific inquiry, is, or should be, 
asystem of pigeon-holes in which facts are to be 
filed away. Its first merit is to give a place to 
every possible fact. Whatever could conceivably 
be settled by experiment, metaphysics should 
abstain from settling in advance. Mr. Ritchie 
professes a readiness to admit all that Auguste 
Comte said in condemnation of what he called 
‘*metaphysics.” What Comte called ‘ meta- 
physics” was unverifiable hypothesis—unveri- 
fiable, not in the sense of supposing a fact not 
capable of being directly observed, for many 
indispensable hypotheses do that, but unverifia- 
ble in the sense of leading to no unmistakable 
consequences capable of being put to the test 
of comparison with observation. An a-priori 
philosophy ought not to pronounce in advance 
upon the truth of anything which is capable of 
verification or refutation by subsequent expe- 
rience. But beyond the realm of verification 
truth and falsity lose their meanings. Hence 
the moment a philosopher, upon a-priori or 
epistemological grounds, enunciates any propo- 
sition whatever as true, we are warned to be 
upon our guard against some jugglery. Where 
we have no scientifically observed facts to go 
upon, the prudent thing is to confess our down- 
right ignorance. Even where we have such 
facts, we are subject to a probable error. 
From this pregnant fact, if one only takes it to 
heart, can be developed a whole Darwinianized 
Hegelism, having fruitful suggestions and in- 
dications for the prosecution of science and for 
the conduct of life. 








MORE FICTION. 


The Coast of Bohemia. By William Dean 
Howells. Harpers. 

Duffels. By Edward Eggleston. D. Appleton 
& Co. 

The One I Knew the Best of All. By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A Liberal Education. By Mrs. George Martyn. 
Frederick Warne & Co. 

Seraph: A Tale of Hungary. By Sacher- 
Masoch. Translated by Emma M. Phelps. 
Geo. M. Allen Co. 

‘Tr people only kept to what they knew,” says 

one of the characters in Mr. Howells’s latest 

novel, ‘‘and didn’t do what they divined, there 
would be very little art or literature left, it 
seems tome.” And the hero answers, with the 
true realistic doctrine, ‘‘ Perhaps the less the 
better. What was left would certainly be the 
best.” This is the condemnation of the book. 
It is only the coast of Bohemia that our author 
pretends to visit, but one feels that even the 
coast has been seen only from the decks of an 
excursion steamer, and that the observer never 
really landed «n the shores of that, for him, 
still undiscovered country. In a word, Mr. 

Howells blunders constantly as to the facts of 

the life of an art-student in New York. His 

mistakes are both general and particular, and 
we shall take the pains to point out a few of 
each. 

In the first place, he shares with the roman- 
tic novelist the peculiarity of making his hero 
and heroine preposterously young. There are 
exceptions to all rules, but the artist who 
should return to this country, after years of 
study abroad, and take a position as a man of 
some importance and an exhibitor at the Aca- 
demy and the Society of American Artists at 
the ripe age of twenty-two, would be little less 
than an infant prodigy. After that, the fact 
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that he should be courted by lion-hunters and 
called, if only by an enthusiastic young lady, 
“the greatest artist in New York” at twenty- 
seven, ceases to be astonishing. That ‘*art is 
long” Mr. Howells does indeed seem to recog- 
nize in a passage in which one student tells an- 
other that ten years of school is needed; but 
apparently he thinks it is different with “ ge- 
niuses,” and he does not hesitate to make a 
young girl from the country who has had no 
previous training whatever, and who is draw- 
ing * block-hands” at ‘tthe Synthesis,” paint, 
before the end of her first season, a portrait so 
good that two eminent painters discuss it 
gravely, and are indignant with the blunder- 
ing Jury of the Academy for refusing it! 
Could the most arrant of romancers be more 
inconsequent ? 

To come to particulars, it is evident that 
‘the Synthesis” is intended for the Art Stu- 
dents’ League, though what is the humor of 
calling such a practical and business-like asso- 
ciation by such a high-sounding name we can- 
not see. After one week in the Preparatory. 
Cornelia, the heroine, is taken to lunch with the 
girls of the Life Class, and Charmian, another 
Preparatory student, having ‘‘ reported every- 
where that she had genius,” the Life Class ac- 
cepts her as if she had, and makes her at home 
among them. Now, if Mr. Howells did not 
know, we are surprised that he did not ‘‘ di- 
vine,” that this is quite impossible. He surely 
has heard of the sophomore’s contempt for a 
freshman, and this is as nothing to the old stu- 
dent’s contempt for a ‘‘nouveau” in a foreign 
studio ora ‘* Prep” in'the League. But still 
ranker impossibilities are to follow. Charmian 
is shown to us a little later organizing the mas- 
querade of the Synthesis, and heading a party 
and gravely debating the policy to be adopted. 
Now these questions are decided in the League, 
as in other bodies, by the members, and no stu- 
dent is eligible for membership without hav- 
ing studied in the Life Class for a certain 
length of time. Then the student’s name must 
be duly proposed, his drawings must be exa- 
mined by the Board of Control and his candi- 
dacy approved, and finally he must be elected 
A student 
not yet a member has nothing to do with the 
policy of the League, and would be tolerated 
at one of its costume parties (they are not 
‘* masquerades,” and are never called so) only 


at a general meeting of the League. 


as the personal guest of a member. Thus it is 
with Mr. Howells’s realism throughout. The 
book does not deal at all with the real life of 
the real art student, and the scene is either 
‘society ” or the sham studio of a sham Bohe- 
mian who poses as an artist for her own amuse- 
ment. This romantic and silly young woman 
is cleverly drawn. For the rest, there is love- 
making that might take place anywhere, and an 
artist who might be anything else, and there is 
a good deal of rather bright talk. Finally, 
there isa rather coarse sketch of one of those 
disgusting insects whom Mr. Howells describes 
so well, and who this time is called Mr. J. B. 
Dickerson, traveller in art goods 

There is small danger that Dr. Eggleston's 
stories will ever prove caviare to the general. 
He keeps his eye continually on the reader, and 
seems, as it were, to come forward to meet 
him rubbing his hands and wearing the jovial 
air of good. fellowship that makes no mystery 
of his art. but promises a full and frank con- 
fession of all there is about it. That both his 
manner and matter will prove as popular in 
this volume as they have in his others need not 
be doubted, We should not, for our own part, 
have considered it entirely fair to form from 
it an opinion of Dr, Eggleston's powers, but 





he himself states in the preface his willingness 
to be judged by the later-written of the eleven 
stories that compose it. One of these, *‘Huldah 
the Help,” is the first story, worthy of a name 
as such, ever written by Dr. Eggleston. It is 
democratic in spirit and not exciting in sub 
stance. Others of the eleven were written in 
The first in 
order in the volume, ** Sister Tabea,” seems to 


the next succeeding vear, 171 


us far and away the most attractive of them 
all. It has not, perhaps, the hearty familiarity 
that characterizes the others, but this breach 
of custom is more than atoned for by an at 
tractive mingling of subdued humor and un 
usual delicacy of sentiment. Liketwo or three 
more of the collection, it deals with a phase of 
early American settlement, while ‘* The Christ 
mas Club” is noteworthy as setting forth the 
most advanced ideas of present-day worsers 
and settlers in slums. Most readers, except 





those who are familiar with the vern: 
Adirondack guides, will, we fancy. tind their 
vocabularies increased by a word after learn 
ing from Dr. Eggleston's preface the meaning 
and etymology of the name * Duffels.” 

The tissue of Mrs. Burnett's autobiographical 
sketch has seemed from its first appearance in 
periodical instalments to be woven of the o; 
posing strands first intermingled in the classi 
‘Dichtung und Wahrheit.” This impression is 
confirmed by her own suggestion, in the preface, 
of * The Story of any Child with an Imagina 
tion” as a possible sub-title for the volume 
Naturally the world at larg 
to be taken into Mrs. Burnett's confidence to 


is ready enouch 





} } 


any degree, or on any terms on which she is 
willing to admit it. Moreover, the story of the 
small Manchester girl who grew old enough to 
have an experience of a cotton famnne, and 
who came finally to live among the mountains 
of Tennessee and North Carolina because ther 
were openings in the New World for bi 
brothers, contains many pretty episodes gavly 
and tluently told. The narrative, too, rises t 

a climax at its close in nothing less than the 
acceptance by an editor of two stories bv a girl 
of fifteen, a more juvenile success than even 
Miss Alcott could boast But books f w 
close upon the heels of one another nowadays 
and when the echo of one has hardly 


to die away from the mind before anot} 


comes, it is almost impossible to avoid cor 
risons. Thus, this volume inevitably recalls an 
other composed in much the same vein, ar 
forces the admission that of the exquisite chart 
of the story of childhood in * Peter [bbe 
son’ it falls far short. The history of Gog 
Pasquier is contained in as few as eighty pages 
while Mrs. Burnett allows herself no less than 


three hundred and twenty-tive. Expansiveness 
here as elsewhere, is seriously akin to dilut 

ness, and both are, it must be admitted, too apt 
to distinguish the work of the sex to which 
Mrs. Burnett belongs. A very easy and 
sufficient explanation of the frequency of this 
association of qualities and sex may be found 


in the record of the typi 


“Ai £Iris education en- 


joyed in Manchester, and afterwards, by tl 
very talented **Small Person,” as she here dubs 
herself, who lived to become the author 
That Lass o° Lowrie’s* and *1 rd Fa 
tlerov 

It seems not unlikely that if Mr. Ruskin had 
ever read *A Liberal Education.’ he might 
have found for it some of the praise he one 


dealt with such lavish hand to ** Francesca’s”™ 





sketches of Italian peasants Not this 
story has to do with either Italy or i 
I - } 7 T> 4? ~ " + . 7 ¥ , 
Its scenes shift fram Aldershot to the downs of 


the lovelv Engli 





sb West Country, thence to In- 


dia, and back again to the downs. But the 
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MR. ¢ RCH'S little book is intended more es 
pecially for the use of players, and gives very 
rmation available for the general 
r 1 It is a series of short essays. each 
iting Some sp il feature of the game or 
t play of some position on the team. The 


papers in the main are well written, and the 
book will, no doubt, serve the purpose for 
which it wasintended. One must not turn to 

r answers to the many grave questions 
which old lovers of the game as well as anx 
The lat- 


ter, indecd, will meet with statements calculat 
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Yale revived it in 1888 ‘“‘and used it with tell- 
ing effect, especially against Harvard” (p. 18). 
The University of Pennsylvania, ‘‘by con- 
stantly bumping the centre men of the oppo- 
site line, destroyed the wedge. The only other 
way to stop the pushing wedge was to lie down 
in front of it” (p. 21). Further on we find set 
forth, as one of the duties of the end-rusher, 
that ‘‘ when he thinks his opponents are going 
to kick, he follows down after his op- 
posing end and bunts him over as he slows up 
to tackle the full-back” (p. 40). In fact, the 
work of the end-rusher “ is all fast. hard, and 
rough.” Of the tackle we read (p. 44) that ‘the 
chief feature of this [play], however, is the very 
slight atteution given to the elbows, or the 
places they may strike ; except in extreme 
cases it is hardly to be resorted to.”” We find, 
also, that ‘tone of the best ways to make a hole 
in the line is to play very low and slightly back 
from the line, jumping forward quickly, get- 
ting the opponent a little below the hip with 
the shoulder. It is seldom that an adequate 
opening cannot be made in this manner” (p. 
47). We are told that ‘in tackling. a guard, 
as well as all players, should tackle low wher- 
ever itis possible ; but there are many times 
in the guard’s position when a low tackle is im- 
possible on account of close quarters, and he 
should never hesitate to tackle his man wher- 
ever he can take him” (p. 55). It is interesting 
in this connection to read in rule 27 that, ‘for 
the offence of intentional tackling below the 
knees,” there shall be a forfeit of twenty-five 
yards or a free kick to the opponents. Apropos 
of another clause in the same rule, which says 
that ‘ta player shall be disqualified for unne- 
cessary roughness,” we read (p. 76): ‘‘In fact, 
nothing affords greater pleasure on the football 
field than bowling over some big opponent just 
as he is bracing himself for a tackle.” In view 
of statements like these from professed cham- 
pions of the game, is it to be wondered at that 
anxious parents dread the return of autumn ? 
It is true that football is, has always been, 
and of necessity must always be, a rough 
game. There is a line, however, which sepa- 
rates roughness from brutality, and there are 
many lovers of the game who, after watching 
its recent developments with grave concern, 
believe that that line has been crossed. It is 
to them a matter of regret that the objections 
which have been urged against the game from 
the outset, have now such a solid foundation 
that they cannot be overlooked. In fact, we 
find in this very book (p. 29) the following 
frank admission that football has deteriorated: 


‘“* With the introduction of the wedge much 
of the picturesqueness of football passed away. 
Many a regret is heard because the days of 
long passes, open play, free running, and re- 
peated kicking are gone. The wedge contracts 
the play; it huddles the players; it removes 
the brilliancy and effect of individual effort; 
it injures too many players, a dozen ankles and 
knees being sprained to-day to one ten years 
~ These disadvantages have called forth 
adverse criticism relative to the wedge.” 

Now the wedge is the great feature of the 
present game, and, although it is undoubtedly 
a very interesting feature, it ought to be elimi- 
nated as dangerous to life and limb. More- 
over, while the ‘‘science” of the game has 
been developed ina way which would not have 
been thought possible ten years ago, yet had 
that development been along slightly different 
lines, it would have been quite as interesting to 
the players, far more interesting to the specta- 
tors, and much more satisfactory to parents 
and guardians. This might have been brought 
about 1f an intelligent and effective body of 
graduate opinion could have been brought 








directly to bear upon the game. Hearty praise 
is certainly due to Mr. Walter Camp for the 
interest he has shown in football and the care 
and study he has bestowed upon it; but it is not 
good for such a game to owe too much to any 
one man. The absolute control of one man 
over legislation of any kind is not salutary, as 
it is apt to take the color of his defects as well 
as his virtues; and *‘in a multitude of coun- 
sellors there is wisdom.” Mr. Camp would 
probably be the first to welcome the sugges- 
tions and advice of such a body as has been 
suggested, 

The weakness or inefficiency of umpires and 
referees has been a crying evil from the first. 
It isa very difficult task to umpire a game of 
football properly, and the lack of care in se- 
lecting these important officers has led direct- 
ly to those developments of the game most 
open to criticism. In old days when a man 
was ahead of the ball, he was, for the time be- 
ing, out of the game. His duty was to move 
towards the ball without interfering in any 
way with the other players. Offside play was 
uvfair play. It was manifestly difficult to en- 
force this rule—difficult, but not impossible. 
Undergraduate public opinion unfortunately 
allowed the college elevens to adopt offside 
play, on the principle that anything was fair 
that the umpire could not or would not see. 
It was natural that a college team, after try- 
ing to play fairly and according to rule, on 
finding itself beaten by continued unfair play 
and a careless umpire, should decide that it 
was better to recognize offside play frankly 
and squarely so that both sides should be on 
au even footing. So the rule forbidding off- 
side play was altered, thereby changing the 
whole game, and changing it for the worse. 
From this has followed the whole system of 
interference and wedge playing, which is so 
characteristic of the modern game and which 
arouses such severe and just criticism. The 
game has almost ceased to be football. It is 
far less interesting to watch; it is far more 
dangerous to play. The old rule against off- 
side play must be put in force again before 
the game can recover the confidence of those 
who have the right to be the judges. regain 
its interest and its brilliancy, and be relieved 
of its brutality. But even then it must be sup- 
ported by the feeling among all undergraduates 
that rules are made to be obeyed aud not to 
be broken, and that a man who is not honest 
enough to play strictly within the rules is not 
fit to represent bis college. 

Mr. Camp is probably the best-known au- 
thority on college sports in this country, and, 
taking for his text track athietics, rowing, 
baseball, and football, he gives us in the hand- 
some volume issued by the Century Company 
not only a full account of these sports, but a 
wealth of anecdote connected with remarkable 
and historical games that makes his book a 
new departure and is sure to delight his read- 
ers. It is often and truly said that young peo- 
ple take very little interest in the achievements 
of earlier generations, but, while this may be 
true of poetry or politics or philanthropy, it is 
not true of athletics. Success in public life or 
in literature may entirely fail to arouse the en- 
thusiasm of the young, but it is safe to say 
that no college man of to-day can read un- 
moved Mr, Camp’s description of Lamar’s run 
in 1885, Bull’s goals from the field in 1888, or 
the Yale-Atalanta boat-race in 1890. 

Owing to the season of the year, the athletic 
reader, whose name is legion, will probably 
turn first to Mr. Camp’s remarks on football. 
Apart from the admirable accounts of particu- 
lar games that have passed into football his- 





tory, these eager readers will find Mr. Camp’s 
pages somewhat barren of novelty. This is 
due in part to the fact that he has already 
covered the ground pretty thoroughly in a 
previous volume, and partly also to the fre- 
quent changes that are being introduced into 
the game. Mr. Camp very truly remarks 
that it is further from the limit of its develop- 
ment than any other college sport. He is 
popularly supposed to preside over the birth of 
certain improvements each year at New Haven, 
while Mr. Deland is similarly employed behind 
a high fence at Cambridge. And so, while 
the game is theoretically like a somewhat vio- 
lent form of chess, the ‘‘ openings” have not 
yet assumed definite shape, and therefore the 
writer on football treats last season’s novelties 
with a certain reserve, feeling sure that they 
will be supplanted by others before the great 
games are over. In the other branches of col- 
lege sport there is no such difficulty. In track 
athletics, for instance, the ouly changes from 
year to year are the steady cutting down of 
records, due to improved methods of training 
and practice, and the most important point 
that Mr. Camp insists upon is, that no man 
knows what he can do until he tries. The least 
promising material sometimes finds its natural 
development in one of the many branches of 
this division of sport, and excellent general re- 
sults may be attained by young men who could 
never expect to reach championship form. 

To baseball Mr. Camp devotes a large part 
of his space, and he seems to have left nothing 
needful unsaid in regard to the theory and 
practice of this excellent game. 
this part of the book is especially rich in anec- 
dotes that recall the stirring struggles of the 
past. On the whole, Mr. Camp has produced a 
book that will certainly take high rank, and 
the manly tone of his introductory remarks on 
professionalism and kindred subjects cannot 
be too highly commended at the present time. 


Moreover, 





BOOKS ABOUT THE STAGE. 


Life and Art of Edwin Booth. By William 
Winter. Macmillan & Co. 

Leaves from the Autobiography of Tommaso 
Salvini, The Century Co. 

Songs of a Strolling Player. By Robert George 
Legge. London: A. D. Innes & Co.; New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

EVER since there have been any books about 

the stage, a very large proportion of them 

have been biographies, and, as Lowell declared 
four or five years ago, ‘* biography in these com- 
municative days has become so voluminous 
that it might seem calculated rather for the 
ninefold vitality of another domestic animal 
than for the less lavish allotment of man.” It 
is with pleasure, therefore, that the reader 
takes up the single volume in which Mr, Win- 
ter has told the story of the life of the greatest 
actor yet born in America; and the pleasure is 
enhanced by the directness with which Mr. 

Winter gets to work, and by the sincerity of 

his handling of difficult topics. Booth has in- 

deed been fortunate in his biographers and in 
his critics. Even his death did not call forth 

a single one of the catchpenny compilations, 

compounded of myth and malignity, of which 

there are so many on the shelves of the theatri- 
cal collector. Two of the many magazine arti- 
cles (which in the nineteenth century have 
taken the place held in the eighteenth century 
by the occasional pamphlets) were of unusual 
value. One, in the Forum, by Mr. John Ma- 
lone, formerly an actor in Booth’s company, 
gave a most welcome glimpse into bis work. 
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shop on the stage itself, and the other, in the 
Atlantic, by Mr. Clapp, was one of the best 
pieces of theatrical criticism ever written in 
this country. Then came Mr. Laurence Hut- 
ton’s simple and sympathetic sketch, and now 
we have this memorial of Mr. Winter's. 

Mr. Winter tells the story of Booth’s life 
succinctly and yet with sufficient fulness. His 
frankness in regard to the tendency towards 
intemperance which Booth inherited from his 
father, and which he did not wholly overcome 
until after the death of his first wife, will help 
to kill the exaggerated tales still current to 
Booth’s disadvantage. And equally frank is 
Mr. Winter’s discussion of the causes of the 
failure of Booth’s Theatre, which was not be- 
cause the public would not support a play- 
house devoted to the higher drama, but be- 
cause Booth had not the firmness and the skill 
which the munagement of such a theatre de 
manded. Mr. Winter quotes a letter in which 
Booth frankly acknowledges this (p. 80). Yet 
it was a noble effort. *t Booth’s Theatre,” said 
Mr. Jefferson, ‘is conducted as a theatre 
should be—like a church behind the curtain 
and like a counting-house in front of it.” There 
isin Mr. Alger’s elaborate biography of Edwin 
Forrest an account of the dignified rebuke that 
actor administered to a clergyman who wished 
tosee a performance in the theatre, himself un- 
seen; and Mr. Winter records here the lofty 
reply of Edwin Booth to a clergyman who de 
sired to be admitted privately to the play 
house that his parishioners might not see him 
—‘*There is no door in my theatre through 
which God cannot see.” Booth twice made an 
attempt to confer substantial benefit on the 
art he loved. The first time was when he 
built Booth’s Theatre; the second time was 
when he founded The Players, and in this se- 
cond attempt he was abundantly successful. 
Despite pain and failing memory, the last 
years of the tragedian were happy, and to this 
happiness the success of The Players contri 
buted much. Mr. Winter’s account of this 
club (p. 134) is not quite accurate. He notes 
Booth’s wish that at least 10 per cent. of the 
members should be actors, and it might there- 
fore have been well to record that about two 
hundred and fifty of the eight hundred mem- 
bers to-day are actors, managers, or dramat- 
ists. As a whole, Mr. Winter's book is most 
accurate; it abounds in facts which it was de 
sirable to have preserved, and it is rich in the 
sympathy which understands and explains. 

Satisfactory and delightful as it is, however 
it is to be regretted that Booth did not write 
his autobiography. He told a story admira 
bly, with a keen sense of humor; and when 
he wrote he had command of a very Shakspe- 
rian vocabulary. The brief papers ou his fa- 
ther and on Edmund Kean, as well as the preg- 
nant notes written for Mr. Furness, remain to 
suggest to us what Booth might have written 
had he chosen. As Longfellow declared, *‘ au- 
tobiography is what biography ought to be”; 
and if Booth did not take this to heart, the 
great Italian actor to whose Othello he once 
played Jago has done so. We understand that 
this English translation contains but a selec- 
tion from the much longer Italian original still 
unpublished; it embraces the incidents and 





criticisms of other performers most likely to | 
interest readers of English. It enables us to | 


become acquainted with a character almost as 
transparent as Booth’'s, although far from be- 
ing assimple. Booth was singularly modest, 
while Signor Salvini avails himself fully of th 
privileges of ezotism and garrulity allowed to 
every autobiographer. lua fact, the frankness 
of Signor Salvini’s interest in himself is its 


own excuse; he is right in believing himself so 
great an actor that what interests him shall 
interest us also. So we are not offended when 
we read that the performance of ** La Morte 
Civile” in Paris in 1877 was ‘a real revelation 
to the Parisians. It would be tedious to re- 
peat all that the greatest artistic and literary 
luminaries wrote of it. Victor Hugo, La Pom 
meraye, Zola, Gautier, Vitu, elevated to the 
stars both composition and interpretation.” 
Gautier’s opinion it would be curious to have, 
as he died five years before this performance 
took place in Paris. Signor Salvini tells us of 
his youth, of his first humble appearance on 
the stage, of his early successes, of his later 
triumphs, and of his stellar wanderings. He 
gives us his impressions, not only of his com 
patriots, Modena, Rossi, and Ristori, but also 
of Rachel, Sarah Bernhardt, Coquelin, Mounet 
Sully, Edwin Booth, and Henry Irving. In 
none of these valuable appreciations is there 
anything niggardly; Signor Salvini praises 
like a sovereign secure on his throne, and like 
an artist from whom no secret of bis art is 
bidden. Entertaining, also, is his account of 
his service with Garibaldi and of his relations 
with Dom Pedro. The book contains eight il 
lustrations, of which the most striking is ** Ris 
tori as Vary Stuart”; but it has no index—a 
deficiency to be noted also in Mr. Winter's 
volume. 

There are many poems upon the great play 
ers of the past, but there are very few verses 
The latest book 
of stage stanzas before Mr. Legge’s is a dozen 


by the players of the present 


years old at least; it was the 
Frises’ of M. Jules Truttier of the Comedie 
Francaise—more polished than these * Songs of 
a Strolling Player,’ and more literary. But Mr 
Legge has caught the flavor of the playhouse 
The * Bal 
lad of the Low Comedian’ is perhaps a littl 
obvious and commonplace, yet the incident on 
which it is based is common enough. * Re 


int 


. ? 
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better than his French predecessor 


tired,” with its nostalgia for the abandoned 
stage, is true to the facts of life. and so ar 
* Art” and ** Our Amateur.” 


FIVE BOOKS ON THE PIANO 
A Pedal Method for the Piano By A. F 
Venino. E. Schuberth. 


A History of Pianoforts Playin rand }* 


forte Literature. By C Weitzmann. G 
Schirmer. 
The Esthetics of Pianoforte Pla . By 
A. Kullak. G. Schirmer 

The Pianist's Art. By A. Car; Chicags 


Lyon & Healy 
The Steinert Collection of Keved and St 

ed Instruments. C. F. Tretbar 
d a * Musical 
Literature List’ of 64 pages, catalog 


Last year Messrs. Scribner issue 






g not 
only their own publications in this line, but 
other important works. This year a new edition 
has been issued, enlarged to 104 pages. This does 


iterature has almost 





not indicate that musical 
doubled in volume since last vear, but merely 
that the collection has been made more com 
plete. Nevertheless there ts a remarkabk 
activity in the publishing of books on musical 
topics. Seribner's list contains nineteen books 
relating to the pianoforte and its literature, 
and to-day we have before us for 
more in this one branch 


review five 


When be was engaged in revising his tran 
scriptions f Beethoven's svmy houies isz7t 


wrote to his publisher that there was one point 


on which he would insist, to the verge of re- 








bellion, namely, on his numerous pedal marks, 
Strict attention to the pedal and persistent 
use of it formed one of the chief distinctions 
between the Chopin-Liszt method of playing 
and that of their predecessors. We know, to 
that Rubinstein and Paderewski, the 
of living pianists, not only bave followed in 
the footsteps of Chopin and Liszt, but have re 
vealed still more subtle and varied charms ob 
tainable by a skilful use of the pedal. Strange 
to say, the piano teachers have hitherto been 
so busy with their scales and arpeggios and 
tive-finger exercises that they have found littl 
or no time to attend to tl 


their pupils to find out 





selves. Composers, te ! 

their pedal marks, and editors hav: {ten 
made coufusion worse nfounded It mav be 
truly said, therefore, that the greatest desi 
ratum in piano literature has been a treat 


on the use of the pedal, thoroughiv up to dats 


Such a book is Mr. Venine’s * Pedal Method 
which no student of the piano should fail to 
pron ure, and wil } “ prove st estty 
teachers aud even to professtona n 
planists, many of whom neludiu such an 
eminent man as TY Albert) often use tl rertaal 
incorrectly or carelessly 

Mr. Venine’s book contains many stra 
tions In musical type, in which the sup. rity 
of his new method of indicatu tl ~ and 
essation of the peda ver the “ 
vogue is so obvious at a glance that if ts to be 
hoped it will be at onee adopted in all printe { 
mush It will my ite t tation »s 
what. but the gain will more than compensate 


for that, since the pedal regulates not only the 


hOlLd ress and sotthess of 





i t { i 
il | above ill el *s ana lew ~ ! 
tone, thus constituting two-tl is what is 
mimonty called a} sts t which is 
to him what the natura ality ‘ © is 
to a singer The saine piano s s very 
ferently und hfferent hands, and this is very 
largely a matter pedalling I aut! 1 
siders the pedal from every | t of view, as 
governed by tems luration, tl ! 
ind melodic elements, and the t He is a 
i Leschetizh l'a wskis t ‘ 
nd introduces some useful} ts bv his . 
with hers by Paderewski and Dr. W am 
Maso There are rem ks, t inae 
sing the pedal t stantly n the 
half. peda and on the modern n ye 
lal. which Paderewski, strange to sav, does not 
l luable for sus 


use. but which is extremely valus 
) 


taining special tones, and which, ¢ 





re rks, will doubtless suggest special effects 
toy future composers 
Weitzmann’s history of pianoforte-plaving 


and pianoforte literature has long been esteem 
ed an indispensable handbook by all students 
wh an read German. Those who cannot do 
so will be extremely indebted to Dr. Th. Baker 
making it accessible to them inan excellent 
on. We have in this book a series 





neise sketches of the earliest cla 
vier-plaving in Italy, France, and Germany; the 
ivrical stvle, the dramatic, the brilliant, and 
the romantic styles. If this classification is 
somewhat artificial and arbitrary, it serves 
perhaps as well as any other as a string to col 
lect the facts upon. Weitzmann is just to all 
schools, and touches rather upon the virtues of 
the masters than on their shortcomings. He 
is thoroughly in sympathy with the modern 
schools of music, is a great champion of Liszt 
ani Wagner. and is also the author of two 
books on hermony in whi h he treats that 
science from the modern point of view, to the 


great disgust of the pedants. Several chapters 
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have been added by Otto Lessman, who also 
supplies a biographical sketch. The plan fol- 
lowed by Weitzmann is to give a few biogra- 
phie facts in the case of each composer, fol- 
lowed by a critical estimate, and a complete 
list of his works. These lists are very useful 
as a compendium of piano-literature, but they 
should have been printed apart from the text, 
in smaller type. The second half of the book 
contains an elaborate bistory of the piano- 
forte, and there is an appendix with a copious 
selection of clavier compositions of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 

Another well-known German treatise trans- 
lated by Dr. Baker is Kullak’s ‘sthetics of 
Pianoforte Playing.’ The name of Kullak is 
household in Germany, and the fact that his 
book has reached its third edition there argues 
its utility. Its value to serious students must 
be conceded; in its, practical parts it contains 
many useful hints regarding touch and execu- 
tion, and the important matter of expression 
is ponderously dealt with in the second part. 
But the style is too dry, abstruse, Hegelian, 
and tiresome to commend it very highly to 
American readers, who usually have not the 
patience of Germans in putting up with ardu- 
ous and transcendental writing. However, we 
would not discourage serious students from 
reading this book, which, we repeat, is a useful 
one, and often suggestive. 

Adolp Karpé’s work is divided into five sec- 
tions, headed Technic, Fingering, Expression, 
Character, Outline of Piano Literature. It is 
a compilation of no particular value or origi- 
nality, its chief merit being its brevity, which 
may commend it to those who want a mere 
bird’s-eye view of the subject. 

Morris Steinert’s account of his rare and 
unique collection of keyed and stringed instru- 
ments appeals, of course, to but a limited class. 
It contains brief histories of the pianoforte and 
the violin, and there are many valuable illus- 
trations of instruments of former eras, the 
comparison of which serves as a lesson in Dar- 
winian development as applied to music. Mr. 
Steinert is a thorough Bach scholar, and his 
remarks on that master’s instruments and style 
are worth reading. 








CHILDREN’S BOOKS.—II. 


As of books in general, so of translations of 
Hans Christian Andersen in particular, there 
is no end to their making, and while genera- 
tions of children exist it is safe to assert that 
they will still continue to be made. The mul- 
tiplicity of translations, however, is possibly 
at bottom to no small extent owing to an in- 
herent characteristic of the tales themselves, 
rather than to an inordinate demand for new 
renditions, They belong, iu short, to that class 
of literature apparently so simple that, if it is 
in the vernacular, it is a matter of wonder 
that one has not written it one’s self, or, if 
in a foreign language, that one should not sit 
down immediately and translate it off-hand. 
There is scarcely a schoolboy or a schoolgirl 
who has read Andersen in the smooth German 
versions, as many do, who has not felt this al- 
most uncontrollable desire to put the easy sen- 
tences into fluent English. Where, in later 
life, there is the reasonable hope of a publisher 
at the end of one’s labors, the desire becomes 
irresistible, and another translation is added 
to the already long list. 

The very simplicity, however, of the tales is 
their principal difficulty. Their latest trans- 
lator, Mr. R. Nisbet Bain, notes, in his preface to 
‘The Little Mermaid, aud Other Stories’ (Put- 
nams), the transparency of meaning and the 











unaffectedness and straightforwardness of An- 
dersen’s language. If it be true, as is asserted, 
that nobody but a poet can translate a poet, it 
may be equally well maintained that nobody 
who is not at heart a child can translate An- 
dersen. Of all the versions, good, bad, and in- 
different, we are inclined to think with the 
author of this, that the ten tales translated by 
Mary Howitt in 1846 are to be considered as 
having best caught the spirit of the original. 
Mr. Bain’s translation is, however, to be com- 
mended. If it is not better than the best of its 
predecessors, it very far surpasses most of 
them, and well deserves a place in the front 
rank of English versions of the tales. Occa- 
sionally we are conscious that we are reading 
a translation, and sometimes, as when the little 
tin soldier exclaims of the pretty little dancer, 
‘** But she’s a swell!” we know that the transla- 
tor is not quite in touch with his original; but 
in most places it is really Andersen who speaks. 

The illustrations of the book are very un- 
even, but many of them are excellent. The 
broad margins and typography leave nothing 
to be desired. The selection of stories is suffi- 
ciently varied to give the author in most of his 
many moods. All are of that perennial kind 
that never grows old-fashioned, and the tales 
in the present volume might have been written 
yesterday, although some of them first saw the 
light more than fifty years ago. The new An- 
dersen should be one of the favorite children’s 
books of the season. 

‘*Uncle Remus” appears in a new role in his 
‘Evening Tales done into English from the 
French of Frédéric Ortoli’ (Scribners). What 
attracted Mr. Harris to this collection, whose 
affinity is mostly to Grimm, was the French- 
man’s independent version of his own negro 
story of the Tar-Baby; Brer Goat replacing 
Brer Fox. As this interesting variant was il- 
lustrated in Ortoli’s ‘Contes de la Veillée,’ we 
should have been tempted to borrow the cut as 
a vignette for the title-page of this pretty vol- 
ume. Perhaps the publisherscan manage it for 
a second edition, when certain usurping wills 
for shalls on pages 62, 81, 119, 129, and 140 
might well be deposed, and ‘‘ thou who geve,” 
on page 66, be mended. For the rest, the lite- 
rary skill for which Mr. Harris is famous has 
enabled him to adapt the original with great 
success. Incidentally, too, he gives his child 
readers an inkling of comparative folk-lore. 

The story told by Blanche Willis Howard in 
‘No Heroes’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) of a boy's 
unconscious but none the less very real piece of 
heroism, raises again the question which books 
written for the express delectation of boys and 
girls have so often raised before. It is happily 
not a question of morals, for the moral of this 
chapter out of a boy’s life is the wholly ad- 
mirable one that not even the opportunity of 
fulfilling the fondest of one’s dreams (in this 
case a voyage to foreign parts) is worth seizing 
if it involves the sacrifice of an obvious and 
immediate duty—here coming to the assistance 
of a father (unsuspectedly a hero) in a sudden 
outbreak of smallpox. No less unexceptiona- 
ble in sentiment is the discovery Bob Rea—an 
unwitting disciple of Dickens in this respect— 
makes for himself that the glaring and eccen- 
tric features of a character are seen first, and 
the softer traits found out only on closer ac- 
quaintance. This disclosure Miss Howard (Frau 
von Teuffel) has made for Bob’s patient, old 
Jerry, with delicate and tender feeling. The 
query as tothe entire fitness of her book for 
young hands is one of diction merely. Because 
boys, especially our own embryo citizens, are 
supposed to be of necessity clumsy, uncouth, 
and inelegant in speech, does it therefore fol 








low that those who write for them must fall 
into the same strain’ Miss Howard, even 
when pursuing the thread of her narrative, 
does so to the following extent: ‘‘ Not another 
boy of Bob’s acquaintance had ever nursed a 
miser, and in all Dole’s Mills not a mother’s 
son of them had been polished off in the tiptop 
style with which he had distinguished Jerry.” 
This is a fairly representative specimen of the 
sort of haphazard writing that disfigures 
every page of an attractive and thoroughly 
readable story. To be vivid at the expense of 
deference to one’s mother-tongue hardly seems 
an admissible way to set about winning the 
juvenile mind. 

The French author, at least, of ‘ The History 
of a Bearskin’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.) does not 
share the indifference to standard of expression 
shown by so many of our own writers for 
youth. His style, seen even through the medi- 
um of a translation, has not only sprightliness, 
it has distinction also. And if any one is in- 
clined to argue that this latter quality is wast- 
ed, on the ground that lads and lasses are im- 
pervious to niceties of language no less than 
of appearance, he needs but to be reminded 
of some of the criticisms on person and manner 
with which they now and then astound their 
unguarded elders. The title of M. de Mar- 
thold’s artistically managed story is a trifle 
misleading, a sort of jeu desprit which the 
reader is, however, not displeased at being 
made partner to. The real history is that of a 
bumpkin conscript in the Napoleonic wars, 
who presently won his grenadier’s bearskin, 
and who lived to see his son win other coveted 
honors at which he himself never arrived. The 
young mind most obstinately opposed to re- 
ceiving information can hardly resent the his- 
torical outline so delightfully and insidiously 
infused with the adventures of this Norman 
Tartarin, who, in spite of his gasconading, was 
also a good enough fellow at bottom. The 
overflowing measure of freakish and fascinat- 
ing illustrations are enough in themselves to 
put any boy into a good humor with the au- 
thor and his volume. As for moral, there is 
none in particular, unless it be that of excel- 
lent and skilful workmanship, which is per- 
haps as desirable a one in this day and genera- 
tion as any the severest preacher could find to 
dilate on. 

To make a really agreeable harmony, Mrs. 
Laura E. Richards’s ‘ Melody’ (Estes & Lauriat) 
should have an accompaniment borrowed from 
some meridional country, instead of from New 
England, where her highly emotional personages 
seem misplaced and sometimes ridiculous. How 
the blind little singer, Melody, came by her too 
appropriate name is not explained, but this is, 
after all, only in keeping with much else that 
is unreal and exotic in the book. 

A pair of indistinguishable twins, such as 
Mary Lee Etheridge’s ‘ Dick and Joe’ (Boston: 
De Wolfe, Fiske & Co.), could give rise to 
enough confusion, one would think, without 
the admixture of a third boy not to be told 
from them even by his own father. It will re- 
quire unexacting children, however, to be 
amused with Dromio-work of this kind when 
so tiresomely executed. 

The evolution of the Rollo books is a curious 
study. The enormous increase in pictorial re- 
sources and the advance in fine typography 
have not been attended by improvement in the 
art of writing simply and naturally of ‘ per- 
sonally conducted” young people. The au- 
thor’s old single-mindedness is gone, and the 
desire to amuse has betrayed him into playing 
to the gallery of elders. Mr, Tudor Jenks’s 
smart and punning conversations in ‘The 
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World’s Fair Book for Boys and Girls’ (The 
Century Company) are an instance in point. 
In the more serious portions his language is 
often above the heads of his proper audience, 
as when, referring to a painting of Christ talk- 
ing to the woman at the well, he says: ‘* Philip 
felt that this picture had put him ina receptive 
frame of mind, such as one should have when 
listening toa sermon.” Still, Mr. Jenks’sstyle 
is generally that of a cultivated writer, and 
the rest must be pardoned or overlooked by one 
who buys this pretty volume, full of interest- 
ing illustrations of Fair and city. 

For much smaller people the same firm has 
taken over Mr. Palmer Cox’s ‘The Brownies 
at Home,’ to keep company with two similar 
books by this artist-rhymester; and it also is- 
sues an ingenious set of reversible plates in 
color, ‘Topsys and Turvys,’ in which, within 
a narrow range, there is a considerable va- 
riety of metamorphoses, which will tickle the 
childish mind that has the least ray of humor 
in it. 


Thomas Chalmers, Preacher, Philosopher, and 
Statesman. By Mrs. Oliphant. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1893. 

THE title of Mrs. Oliphant’s sketch of Dr. 
Chalmers prepares the reader for the loose- 
ness of her narrative throughout; for that he 
was either a philosopher or a statesman there 
is nothing in her book to show, and nothing in 
Hanna’s ‘ Life of Chalmers,’ on which she has 
so liberally drawn. Her literary productiveness 
is so great that perhaps the wonder is that she 
has written so good a book. But if her easy 
writing has not made hard reading in this in- 
stance, it has made reading that is much less 
instructive than it should have been. Even if 
the series of which this biography is the iatest 
issue is intended to be more a series of studies 
than one of detailed accounts of the different 
subjects, yet should there have been no diffi- 
culty consistently with this idea in giving much 
more of a definite framework than we have 
here, and a good many more facts and dates. 
To dates Mrs. Olipbant would seem to have a 
particular aversion, and the effect is to give 
her narrative an appearance of inaccuracy 
which does not actually belong to it. For ex- 
ample, when Chalmers left Glasgow to take a 
professor's chair in Edinburgh, one of the rea- 
sons that he gave for his strange course was bis 
desire to write a work on political economy. 
Once in Edinburgh, he thought no more about 
it, we are told, and yet a few paragraphs or 
pages further on we find him putting out the 
promised book. The apparent inconsistency is 
owing to the fact that Mrs. Oliphant has left 
his Edinburgh professorship a void, and sud- 
denly advanced a dozen years or more in her 
recital of events. 

Something is clearly gained by having a writ- 
er of Mrs. Oliphant’s skill produce a sketch of 
Chalmers’s life, but it may be questioned if 
more is not lost by her lack of large acquaint- 
ance with her subject and her lack of sympa- 
thy with Chalmers’s character and aims. Had 
she been frankly critical, that would have been 
another matter. But there is a damning with 
faint praise, and an insinuation of doubts as 
to his motives and his aims, that constitute 
a serious drawback to one’s enjoyment of the 
book. Chalmers was especially entitled to 
have his part in the great Free Kirk secession 
of 1843 treated with sympathy, but it is evi- 
dent that Mrs. Oliphant has none to give. Cui 
bono? is her epitaph for the whole of that 
business. She has no appreciation of its mag- 
nitude and importance. Because twenty years 
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later the Established Church of Scotland ar- 
rived at the same principle of non-intrusion 
of the local patron in the settlement of minis- 
ters, she seems to question whether the protest 
and secession of 1843 were not unfortunate 
events—as if their object-lesson did not fur- 
nish the Established Church with the best rea 
son for the course which it refused in 1643 
and accepted long afterwards. 

It is evident that, from a very early age, 
Chalmers’s ideas rushed into expression with a 
remarkable spontaneity and force. It is also 
evident that he was a protestant, a protester, 
from his youth up. His sense of personal im- 
portance was at first extreme, and afterwards 
the complete identification of himself with 
whatever cause he took up gave volume and 
momentum to his conduct and his speech. He 
was for demolishing the aristocracy when he 
failed to get a certain living. To such extent 
was the child father of the man that it would 
not be irrational to look for something of that 
early disappointment in the vehemence of his 
assault upon the principle of aristocratic pa 
tronage in the Free Kirk movement. There 
was ever something hasty, unexpected, in his 
course of life. To his first parish work he 
joined that of a mathematical tutor in St. An 
drews University. At the public examination 
he made an assault on his professor and was 
forthwith dismissed. He came back and set 
up his private classes under the shadow of the 
University, still keeping up his parish work 
Then he went to Glasgow and made his great 
reputation as a pulpit orator, and became a 
tremendous social force as the organizer of a 
system of parochial charity and education, 
with a parish of 11,000souls. At the climax of 
his influence and reputation he broke away to 
be a professor of moral philosophy at St. An 
drews. The consternation of Beecher’s people 
and the community could not have been great 
er if, at the height of his success in Brooklyn, 
he had taken a professorship in Amherst Col 
lege, than was the consternation of Chalmers’s 
people and the community in Glasgow. The 
psychology of such a course of action might 
have afforded 

“Robert Browning, you writer of plays, 
A subject made to your band.” 
But Mrs. Oliphant is needlessly mystified 
about it, for she herself offers the most ot 
vious solution. 
he was again at work upon ‘the plan that 
pleased his boyish thought ” 


It is that in a professor's chair 


when he added the 
labors of a mathematical tutor to those of a 
parish minister. It is still sufficientiv remark- 
able that the splendor of his oratorical success 
did not wean him from his youthful passion 
Afterwards he was made professor of theolo 
gy, and found himself much more at home 

Mrs. Oliphant makes no attempt to set forth 
the significance of his religious teact 
When it is remembered that his astronomical 


discourses were the most famous that he ever 





preached, it would appear tha 





the first of those who found in scientific trut 
some confirmation of their religious hopes and 
aspirations. If he endeavored to subject that 
truth to the exigencies of an inherited creed, 


he was not alone in this respect 





American Big Game Hunti The Book of 
the Boone and Crockett Club: Edited by 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grin 
nell. New York: Forest and Stream Pub 
lishing Co 
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e visitor at the World's 


Pair crossed one 
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down a little shady path, be came to what one 
might call the foundation-stone of all the mag 
nificence just across the lagoon—a log cabin, 
the * Hunter's Cabin.” 
was the peculiar and 


What one first noticed 
haracteristic smell of 
the place. The old * prairie-schooner ™ outside, 
the bleached elk-horns over the door, the hunt 
ing trophies and evidences of free out-door life 
littering the interior, all brought to mind the 
woods and plains, but the smell was the genu 
ine article. It was a combination of the odors 
of skins, old saddles, guns, blended by the scent 
arising from the bright wood-fire. This cabin, 
erected by the Boone and Crockett Club, was 
the proper forerunner of the book which the 
club has lately published 


~ol} 
IS A COLE 


‘American Big Game Hunting ' 
tion of articles by different members of the 
club, not only on banting big game, but on the 
associated subjects of babits and preservation 
and is an interesting exposition of the club's 


aims, which are ‘*to promote manly sport with 
the rifle.” “to promote travel and exploration 
in the wild and unknown or but partially 
known portions of the country,” ‘to work for 
the preservation of the large game of this 
country, ete ‘to promote inquiry into and 
to record observations on the habits and natu 


ral history of the various wild animals,” and 


finally ‘“‘to bring about among the members 


the interchange of opinions and ideas on bunt 


ing, travel, exploration, et No one is eligi 
ble for membership who has not ‘ killed with 
the rifle in fair chase at least one 


individual of one of the various kinds of Ame 
rican large game,” and the Constitution further 
explains that ‘* the term * fair chase * shall not 
be held to include killing bear, wolf, or cougar 
s 


in traps, ner ‘firehunting,’ nor crustin 


% 


ist 
moose, elk, or deer in deep snow, nor killing 
game froma boat while it is swimming in the 
water” (i. ¢.. the game swimming, not the 
boat These various objects and qualifica- 
tions the book sets forth, first in a straight 
forward and manly preface by the editors, 
perhaps the most pleasing thing in the volume, 
and second by a number of sbort articles, 
ranging in subject from bear and buffalo 
hunting to photography of game, and in au 
thors from the veterans of all the dangers and 
excitements of early Western life to those who 
have some items of interest to detail gleaned 
from a few short trips to the “ happy hunting 
grounds” of the West. This diversity of sub 
ject and authorship gives to the book a wel 
come Variety of style, relieves it from the dan 
ger of prolixity, and affords an opportunity 
for personal narration of hunting scenes cover 
ing widely separated times, places, and species 
of game 

Some idea of the articles composing the vol 
ume may be gained from their titles. Com- 
nencing with “A Buffalo Story,” which aptly 
lustrates one purpose of the club, story-tell- 
ing. the author describes a buffalo hunt in his 
back vard, where he killed the quarry through 
his window without rising from bed. Next 
comes ‘‘ The White Goat and his Country,” 
written half successfully in a humorous style, 
followed by “A Day with the Elk,” ‘‘ After 
Wapiti in Wyoming.” and * Blacktails in the 
Bad Lands.” ‘Old Times in the Black Hills,” 
‘* Big Game in the Rockies,” and ‘‘ Nights with 
the Grizzlies” bear the stamp of veteran bunt- 
ers. Mr. Roosevelt has contented himself with 
a short sketch entitled, ‘‘ Coursing the Prong- 
buck,” which is rather unsatisfactory, as it 
bears too close a resemblance to remarks made 
by him on the same subject in his latest book; 
but his associate, Mr. Grinnell, contributes a 
nuch lorger article, ‘In Buffalo Days,” full of 
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the melancholy interest attaching to the exter- 
mination of what was once the most numerous 
and distinctive of our wildanimals. ‘A Moun- 
tain Fraud” is largely devoted to the descrip- 
tion of a character showing his birth by his 
name, Lanahan, who proves that not all moun- 
tain men are fearless and truthful, as is gene- 
rally supposed; but his figure is hardly central 
enough to justify the title of the article. ‘‘The 
Yellowstone Park” treats of the adaptability 
of this domain for game and forest preserva- 
tion. ‘‘ Photographing Wild Game” shows that 
quite as much skill is needed in stalking game 
for this purpose as for a more bloody one, and 
opens up a field of sport in which the results 
will be more pleasing than the most magnifi- 
cent of hunting trophies. The book closes with 
chapters on ‘Literature of American Big 
Game Hunting” and ‘‘Opr Forest Reserva- 
tions,” with a short description of the exhibit 
at the World’s Fair. 

As will be seen, this is not in any way a 
great book. Few of the articles rise to any de- 
gree of literary excellence, and neither in pa- 
per, illustration, nor general make-up is the 
publication the work of art it might,have been. 
But it is calculated to subserve its worthy 
purpose. 
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*,* Also large-paper Edition, limited to one hundred copies, of which fifty | reer DA Sep 
have ben ordered for England. Price, $3 00. eae % CON SEN fo. : 
om On the Electric suena of the Solid, Liqufd, and Gaseous Dielectrics. 
ied Alexander Macfarlane and G. W. Pievce 
Now Ready. | On a Method of Photographing the Manometric Flame, with Applications 
ee = j to the Study of the Vowel A. Ernest Merritt 
Poems by William Watson. | General Discussion of the -—— Flow in Two Mutually Related Circuits 
New Editi . ; ae = containing Capacity. -—Hl. derick Bedell and A. C. Crehore 
mae et ona — “~e-~ a Regen Additions and new photogravule | On the Freezing-Points of Ditete Solutions.—1. E.H Loomis 
"tre 2 op, $1.25. n ornamental SUK 31. ov : " . 
ortra. iemo. Gut op, $i.% — ¥ Minor Contributions. Notes. New Books 
Also Edition de Lure, limited to one hundred copies, printed on John Dick Published } mthly. Annual Subscription, $3.00 
inson & Co.’s English hand-made paper, 8vo, price #3. & Published for Cornell University 


The new cé pple te Catalocue of Macmillan & Coos Publications, 7 hed Inde. it free to any address, on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, Ne ew York. 
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immo s New Book 
John C. Nimmo’s New Books. 
One Volume, small 4to, cloth, gilt top, with 
Portrait and 4 Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. net. 
Also a few Large-Paper Copies, in royal 8vo, 
cloth, uncut edges, each numbered. 
WALT WHITMAN: aStudy. By Joun 
ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
National Observer.—** This ‘ study * is well worth 
yndering as well as reading. The thing is that 
Yhitman be generally known and appreciated; and 
for all them that cannot or will not appreciate and 
know him out of his own mouth, there is no better 
interpreter than Mr. Symonds, no better guide to 
learning than this book.” 
A New Work on Coaching. 
In One Volume, royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
rice 21s. net, with 20 Illustrations by J. and 
#. Temple, all colored by hand. 


BRIGHTON AND ITS COACHES. A 
History of the London and Brighton Road. 
With some Account of the Provincial 
Coaches that have Run from Brighton. By 
WitiiaM C. A. BLEw, M.A., Editor of 
Vyner's ‘ Notitia Venatica’ and Radcliffe’s 
‘ Noble Science of Fox-Hunting.’ With 20 
Illustrations by J. and G. Temple. 

A New Work on British Ferns by E. F. 

Lowe, F.R.S. F.L.S., &c. 

In Six Volumes, ere 8vo, with about 
80 Colored and 1,500 Plain Engravings, price 
£4 10s. net. 

The FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN: their 
Natural and Crossed Varieties. By E. J. 
Lowg, F.R.S. F.L.8., &c. 

Note —As the Author aims at making this Work 
complete and exhaustive, it can only be issued vol- 
ume by volume, with an interval of two months be- 
tween the publication of each. ‘| he Publisher, how- 
ever, will receive orders only for the complete set of 
Six Volumes 

Contents :—Vol. I. Introduction, which em- 
bodies the Author’s experiments on Fern-Hy- 
bridization and Multiple Parentage; this Vol- 
ume also contains the Genus Adiantum and all 
the Aspleniums. Vol. II. Athyriums. Vol. 
III. Lastreas. Vol. [V. Polystichums. Vol. 
V. Scolopendriums. Vol. VI. Addenda, with 
a concluding article on Fern-Crossing and 
other Historical and General Information. 





The above books may be obtained from all 
the principal booksellers in the states. 


Lonpon: JOHN C. NIMMO, 


14 King William Street, Strand. 





LONDON: PRINTED FOR 
The Society of English Bibliophilists. 
In Five Volumes, post 8vo, with Portrait and 
78 Full-page Engravings; also 150 Head and 
Tail Pieces, all from the Original Copper- 
‘plates. Bound in cloth, uncut edges. A 
imited edition, each copy numbered, is print- 
ed on Arnold's fleur-de-lis unbleached hand- 
made paper, demy 8vo, with the Full-Page 
Engravings printed on thin Japanese paper, 
and mounted. Bound in buckram cloth, un- 
_ cut edges. 


THE HEPTAMEERON 


OF THE TALES OF 


MARGARET, QUEEN OF NAVARRE. 


Newly Translated into English from the Au- 
thentic Text of M. Le Roux de Lincy. 
With an Essay upon the Heptameron. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 

Also the Original 73 Full-Page Engravings. 

Designed by 8S. FREUDENBERG. 
And 150 Head and Tail Pieces. By DUNKER. 


Extract from Editor's Preface. 

“The Full-Page Illustrations to the present 
translation are printed from the actual cop- 
Pe eg mereves for the Berne edition by 

ngeuil, H uu, and other eminent French 
artists of the eighteenth century, after the de- 
signs of S. Freudenberg. There are also one 
hundred and fifty elaborate head and tail 
pieces executed for the Berne edition by Dun- 
ker, well known to connoisseurs as one of the 
= eugravers of the Cabinet of the Duc 

e Choiseul.” 


To be obtained of all the Principal Booksellers 
in the States. 


LONDON: PRINTED FOR 


The Society of English Bibliophilists. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Familiar Letters of Sir 
Walter Scott. 


With a fine Steel Portrait of Scott and an Au- 
tographic Plan of Abbotsford. 2 vols. 8vo, 
$6.00 


These Letters antedate Scott’s Journal re- 
cently published. They are full of interest, 
and the fact that they are written to intimate 
friends lends them a familiar tone and a play- 
fulness altogether delightful. 


Greek Lines and other Ar-= 


chitectural Essays. 


By Henry VAN Brunt. With illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

These essays, taken together, form a full and 
interesting illustration of the growth of archi- 
tecture in its two great divisions, Greek and 
Gothic, with special reference to the develop- 
ment of architecture in America, and its ap- 
plication to the needs of the American people. 


White Memories. 


Three characteristic poems on Bishop Brooks, 
Mr. Whittier, and Miss Larcom, by Mrs, A. D, 
T. WHITNEY. Withthree fine portraits. Dain- 
tily bound. Square 8vo, $1.00 


Twenty Years at Sea. 


By FREDERIC STANHOPE HILL. 16mo, $1.00. 
A book of great interest for boys, describing 
naval adventures before the War for the 
Union, and experiences under Admiral Far- 
ragut during the war. 


The Natural History of In- 
tellect, and Other Papers. 


A new volume of Essays, now first collected, 
by RaLpH WALDO Emerson. Riverside Edi- 
tion. With an Index to Emerson’s Works. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.75. Little Classic Edition. 
18mo, $1.25. 


Longfellow’s Poetical 
Works. 


— Cambridge Edition. From new plates, 
arge type, opaque paper, and attractively 
ao With a Steei Portrait. Crown 8vo, 

A beautiful volume containing Longfellow’s 
complete poems, including Christus. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


AROUND THE WORLD. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Travels and Explo- 
rations, Devoted to a Knowledge of the Earth 
and of Its Inhabitants. 


EDITED BY PROF. ANGELO HEILPRIN. 


The first number of this new Magazine, issued this 

week, contains, among other articles, the following: 

A Sledge Journey and an Experience. By Mrs. Peary- 
(Ilustrated.) 

Photography in Travel. (Lllustrated.) 

The Selkirk Mountains—The American Switzerland. 
(Illustrated. ) 

The Ss Mountain Ascents and the Possible Limits. 

Josephine Diebitsch-Peary. (Illustrated.) 

The Source of the Nile. (Illustrated.) 


Yearly subscription, $1.50; single copy, 15 cents. 
For sale at all news-stands. 








The Contemporary Publishing Co. 


5 Beekman St, New York, 
628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Address business communications, etc., to the Con- 
temporary Publishing Co., 628 Chestnut St., Phila. 





Letters of Travel. 
By PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
8vo, 392 pages, cloth, gilt top, $2.00 


CONTENTS. 
First Journey Abroad 1865-1866. 
In the Tyrol and Switzerland. 1870. 
Summer in Northern Europe. 1872. 
From London to Venice 1874. 
England and the Continent. 1877. 
In Paris, England, Scotland, and Irelan 1880 
A Year in Europe and India. 1882-1883. 
England and Europe. 1885 
Across the Continent to San Francisco. 1886. 
A Summer in Japan 1889. 
Summer of 1890. Last Journey Abroad. 


These Letters have been selected from his corre- 
spondence with members of his family, and are a re- 
cord of his travel and experiences. A few of them 
were printed in the August and September numbers of 
the Century, and were read with very general interest. 
One paper in noticing them, said: ** Nothing reveals 
so impressively the ‘ great heart’ of this unique man 
as these letters, written of course with no thought 
of publication. In a single paragraph he tells us 
more of the people whom he visited and the practices 
and customs which he saw than others do in a vol- 
ume.”’ 

Another says: ““Mr Brooks describes his expe 
riences with that winning artlessness characteristic of 
his conversation, and many little expressive phrases 
will be found to delight the reader.” 


The Phillips Brooks Calendar. 


A BLOCK CALENDAR FOR 1894. 
With a leaf to tear off for every day, giving a short 
selection. 75 cents. 








Ninth Thousand, 


Phillips Brooks Year Book. 


Selections from the Writings of the 
Rr. Rev. Puitiirs Brooks, D.D. 
By H. L.S. and L. H. 8. 
16mo, 372 pages, gilt top, $1.45. 


‘**Tam so much impressed with its wonderful in- 
sight and the spiritual fitness of the quotations that 
I desire to express my personal gratitude to the edi- 
tors for the spiritual help which they have given to 
me and to thousands of others, by the rare discrimi- 
nation and excellent taste which they have shown in 
their happy work. Nocomplaint can be made to the 
effect that this book does not fairly represent Bishop 
Brooks. It gives usa great many of his best thoughts, 
his communion with the Master, his spiritual insights, 
and his highest aspirations.” 





A NEW VOLUME OF 


SERMONS. 


Sixth Series. 
By Bishop PHILLIPS BROOKs. 


12mo. 20 Sermons, 368 pages, cloth, $1.75. 


“These sermons, in their spirituality of peng ve their 
breadth of sympathy, their insight, and their beautiful 
literary quality, are quite on a level with any earlier 
sermons from the same hand. . . . Like its predecessors 
itis full not only of consolation but also of spiritual 
stimulus.”—The Outlook. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS'S SERMONS, 


Each volume 50 cents in paper. Cloth, $1.75. 


SERMONS—First Series. 
SERMONS—Second Series, 
SERMONS FREACHED IN ENGLISH CHURCHES 
—Third Series. 
TWEN!Y SERMONS—Fourth Series 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD-— Fifth Series. 
“Dr. Brooks is wonderfally magnine in opent 


men’s thoughts in directions which give to life fres 
meanings.” —New York Times. 








Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO, 
PUBLISHERS, 
gt West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
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THE JUDCES at 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITICN 


Have made the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


(Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named artic les : 





‘BREAKFAST COCOA,... . 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, a 





Vanilla Chocolate, a alte 6 
German Sweet Chocolate, enna 


Cocoa Butter. Se ee ee 


For “purity of material, ” “eaxce lle nt flavor,” 
and “uniform even composition.” 








WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


The 





Nation. 


bench) 
Constable KC 


RICH FURS. 
fur Cloaks, Capes, 


fur Traumings, 
fur Carriage 


Muffs, 


and Sh woh 
Robes. 


Paris and London Novelties 


COSTUMES 


Tf you are a PIPE Smoker, we 


Surbrug’s | 
Golden Sceptre 


All the talk in the world will not convince as 
quickly as a trial that it is almost perfection. 
¥ e will send on receipt of 10c. a sample to 
any address. j 


159 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Prices GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., $1.30; 34 Ib.. 40e., 
postage paid. Send for pamphlet, giving list of 
dealers who handle our tobaccos. 


CLOTH, VELVET, 








The Nation 


Is published every week at Broadway and Fulton Street. 
in 1865, and Mr. Godkin is still the editor. 


THE NATION is an independent weekly review of literature, 


| RECEPTION AND EVENING GOWNS, 
TAILOR-MADE CLOTH SUITS, 


RIDING HABITS, 
AND PLUSH 
COATS AND JACKETS. 


NMackintoshes, 


Storm Coats. 


Sroadovay RH 19th ot. 


New York. 


It was founded by FE. L. Godkin 


science, art, 








and polities | 


with a serial commentary on the most important American and foreign events. special and | 
occasional correspondence, editorial and miscellaneous articles on promiuent political and 
social topics, and thoroughly competent criticism of the latest developments of literature, 


science, art, music and the drama. 
for the scholar and the thinker 
thought, besides many famous men in England 
America and Japan. 


States is largely the work of THE 


The two hundred contributors who prepare 
include the foremost names in American literature and | 
and France, 
THE NATION has been pronounced by the Saturday Review 
the intellectual level of the best European periodicals.” 
tributed circulation in all the States of the Union and in f: 
that class of independent voters ao control the balance of 
NATION, which has always fought for purity. 


reign ports. The 





this feast 


Germany and Italy, South 


> 


It has a large and widely dis- 
development of 
power in several Northern 


wisdom, and 





independence in public life, and Soe honesty and integrity in legislation 
Subscription, $3.00 a vear, postpaid; sharter ¢t we a prefer ? f 
Sample COPY Sent J IipPfp eter 
TC ADVERTISERS. 

.¢ weekly circulation of THE Nation is about 10,000 copies. This number represents, 
wit but a portion of the actual readers of the journal, as it goes to all the leading 
libraries and reading-rooms throughout the country, and to the homes of people of intelli 
gence and means everywhere. It stands alone in its field. 7 anneuncements the lead 
ing publishers are a feature of THE NaTIon, which contains more book-advertising than 
any other weekly paper. Prominent financial houses, the best schools, and other high-class 


advertisers of all kinds use its columns ¢ 
unpleasant or unworthy advertising. 


mstautly 


~ 


Advertising rates or other int 


The ut 


most care is taken to exclude all 


206 to 210 Broadway, New York City. 


to be “ton | 


} on cards a specialty 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


which has rounded out its 











still maintains a standard of Literary Excellence ex 


celled by no other periodical \ Weekly laga 
zine, it cives more than THREE AND A QUARTER 
THOUSAND double colunin octavo payres of reading 
matter yearly. forming PoUR LARGE V wES, fillet? 
with the ripest thought of 4 


The Ablest Minds of the Age. 
A Glance Into The New Year 
ANEW SERIES. NEW SERIAL STORIES 
COPYRIGHTED TRANSLATIONS 


As heretofon Tur Livise Aare w present 

















em@mvenient form a complete ne ation f the 
world’s choicest literature: Enevelopetie in its 
Ncope, Character, Comprehensivenesa, ar 
Ee ‘Teness representing every department of 
nowledge and Progress. . 
te Transiations expressiy for Tye Lavine Aas 
and copyrighted be a hota feat 
Arrangements have been already ma Two 
Serial Stories of ee interest et 
titles 1 araness i y ‘ 
the Reign of Terror, from the French of Paul Perret 
will bee with the first issue of the 
New Series, January tst 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS 
A Rare Opportunity 
t ta t ‘ t va i x ke a 
\ ‘ s ha \ 
clot \ sea Tn x Aur 
fr $ +> " & 
ul 
i 2 $ 
é* rary ix « ! t 
Send for descriptive circulars. 
* To all New Subscribers for vear INN 
nittingr tx r Tar ry it ‘ ‘ or 
TNL “s ’ 4 4 . “ ‘ ry 
will be sent free 
Published Weekl t Ss.) oy» ve 
Samy pies Of Tue Lavine A 
te. R ~ t T . 4 vitl 
the et iis w e sent on appheat : 
Ar ‘arse LITTELL & cO., 
31 Bedford St . Boston, “lass : 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


vf Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc 
tions of famous paintings, 
sculpture. and archites ture, 
with views from all parts 
vf the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues 14,000 
subjects. List of World's 
Fair Views and Art at the 
Fair now ready. 

Lantern slides made to order from any of our 
Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
Albums supplied. 


334 Wash'a St., 


—— 


— 





eee ee ee ee. ein re 


subjects 


~ ae B ’ rae . 
Soule Photograph Co 


Boston, 
Principal Agencies : New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 


mT x 
W. 23d Sts hicago, M. O'Brien & Son, 208 Wabash Ave.; 
Pt iladelphia, J. E. McClees & Co., 1417 Chestnut St. 


NAB 


PIANO 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TON, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
RABILITY. 
New York 


145 Sth Ave..near 20th St 
ol7 Market Space. 





Baltimore 
22 and 24 E. Raltimore 81 
Washington, 
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J. Selwin Tait & Sons’ 


NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 





The Soul of the Bishop. 


At the Rising of the Moon. 


By JoHN STRANGE WINTER, author of ‘‘Boo- | By FRANK MATTHEW. Illustrated. 12mo, 


tles’ Baby,” ‘The Other Man’s Wife,” etc. 


*** Robert Elsmere,’ ‘ John Ward, Preacher,’ and 
‘The Soul of the Bishop’ are all thoroughly worth 
reading, and they all find their central motive in 
the conflict of a supersensitive conscience, which 
detracts not a whit from the value of each. ‘The 
Soul of the Bishop’ is a strong book, and the aues- 
tions which it asks are too pertinent to be perma- 
nently evaded.”’—Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 


The Larger Life. 


By Henry Austin ADAMS, M.A, with per- 
trait of the author. Cloth, 12mo, price $1.00. 


This is Father Adams's reply to the ery of criti- 
cism which broke over him upon his becoming a 
Catholic. Dedicated ‘‘To My Former Parishion- 
ers.”” 


The Curb of Honor. 


By M. BetHam-Epwarps, author of ‘‘The 
Romance of a French Parsonage.” Cloth, 
12mo, price $1.00. 

A romentic story of the Pyrenees, with that pe- 
culiarly French atmosphere with which the talent- 
ed author alone of English writers can endow a 
picture of French life. 


Fragments in Baskets. 


By Mrs. Boyp CARPENTER (Wife of the Bi- 
shop of Ripon). Cloth, pp. 224, 12mo, $1.00. 
These fragments comprise a series of twelve 
exquisite apologues, attractive alike to youth and 
— A daintily illustrated volume, admirably 
apted for presentation. a 


' cloth, price $1.25. 
Handsomely illustrated, with frontispiece | 
ES of the author. 12mo, cloth, price 
1.25. 





‘*As true of Irish life as the songs of Tom 
Moore.”’—Literary World. 

“The Rev. Peter Flannery might have been one 
of Charles Lever’s charaeters.”—The Churchman. 

‘** The book will find a quick place in the hearts 
of all.”—Boston Times. 


The Celebrated Pseudonym Li- 
brary. 


A daintily bound and printed long 16mo 
— edition of the best new fiction. Cloth 
und, gilt top, price 50 cents per volume. 

Vol. 1, Makar’s Dream; Vol. 2, Herb of 
Love; Vol. 3, Heavy Laden. 


READY DECEMBER 15. 
Memoirs of Anne C. L. Botta. 


Written by Her Friends. Edited by Profes- 
sor Vincenzo Botta. (With portrait engrav- 
ing of Mrs. Botta.) Handsomely bound, gilt 
top, 12mo, $4.00. 


Tatt's National Library of Best 


200 Books. 
BRET HARTE’S POEMS,. ._ . $250 
WHITTIER'S «“ . 4 250 
HOLMES’S oe 2 ae 
TENNYSON’S «“ —— 
LONGFELLOWS “ . |. . 250 
LOWELL'S “ . | 250 


This exquisite presentation edition is sumptu- 
ously bound in blue cloth and _ white vellum, with 
gold tracery. Gilt top and handsomely illustrat 
ed. Boxed. 





Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postprid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


J.Selwin Tait & Sons, 31 East 17th St., New York 
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MEISTERSCHAFT SUPERSEDED 


BY ITS OWN AUTHOR, 
DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL, 


Dr. Rosenthal’s name has become a household word 
wherever foreign languages are studied. A new work, 


The Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 


has just been issued by him, which does not only super- 
sede his former system, published 20 years ago, but 
will be found papetior to any method. It is the ma 
ture outcome of 25 years’ experience of “ the greatest 
linguist and foremost teacher of the age,” enabling any 
one to learn to 


Speak Fluently and Correctly 


with scarcely an effort and without a teacher, 


GERMAN, FRENCH, or SPANISH, 


within a marvellously short time. 

“ Next to living in a foreign country, this is undoubt 
edly the best of all methods for learning modern lan 
guages.”—The Dial. 

Exact pronunciation given. All subscribers become 
actual pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who answers all ques- 
tions and corrects all exercises free of charge. Terms 
of membership $5.00 for each language. Part I, each 
language, 50 cents. 


POLYGLOT BOOK COMPANY, 
45 Lafayette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


at Schermerhorn’s, 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 








Back Numbers of “ The 
Naton.” 


In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers: 


An incomplete set of THE NATION has little or no mar- 
ket value. Partial sets, bound and unbound, are al 
ways obtainable (usually lacking the earliest volumes), 
and do not command high rates. The bindings gene- 
rally count for nothing, owing to great diversity of 
styles. Volume I. has readily brought $10 and upward 
when complete, bound or unbound, but will bring very 
little in proportion if a single number is missing. Vol- 
umes IT. and III. are also scarce, but not so high-priced 
as the first. 


Complete sets, both bound and unbound, have sold for 
$100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an increas. 
ing value year by year. 

Single numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publishers at 10 cents each. For 
numbers more than a year old purchasers are referred 
to Mr. J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey St., Mr. A. S. Clark, 
84 Park Row, or H. Williams, 195 West Tenth Street, 
New York. 

The publishers no longer undertake.to buy or sell 
numbers or volumes more than a year old, and can only 
recommend sellers or purchasers to negotiate witha 
dealer or to advertise in THE NATION. 


(Publication was begun July 1, 1865, Vol. I. compris- 
ing the last half year. Two volumes per year have since 
been issued, Vol. LVII. comprising the last half-year of 
1893.] 





TIMELY BOOKS. 


Our Complete Catalogue FREE on Application 





“Puts the reader at once on the track of the best 
thoughts of thinking men of all ages on a given topic.” 
—The Boston Herald, 


Just Ready. In 1 vol., 668 pages, Demy 8vo, cloth, 
$2.50. Half calf, $4.50. Half levant morocco, $5.50. 


Dictionary of Quotations from Ancient 
and Modern English and Foreign 
Sources. 


Including Phrases, Mottoes, Maxims, Proverbs Defi 
nitions, Aphorisms, and Sayings of Wise Men in 
their Bearing on Life, Literature, Speculation, Sci 
ence, Art, Religion, and Morals, especially in the 
Modern Aspects of Them. The whole made easily 
available by the subject index, and a novel method 
of paging and numbering the quotations. Select 
ed and compiled by the Rev. James Woop, editor 
of * Nuttall's Standard Dictionary,” 1893. 

“ The effort has not been to make a collection of ‘fami 
liar quotations,’ but rather to mass so large a quantity of 
pithy and wise sayings that the apt word for any occa 
sion may readily be found. . . . A really valuable 
— to the reference library.”’—The Outlook, New 
York. 

“He has collected good, quotabie matter which has 
not been put in a dictionary before.”’—The Independent 

“Mr. Wood’s book is particularly rich in proverbs, 
and in sayings or ‘thoughts’ of maxim-makers, sucn as 
La Bruyére, Joubert, Pascal, Chamfort, Goethe.’”’—Sat 
urday Review, London. 

“Mr. Wood shows two chief merits—accuracy in_quo 
tations and comprehensiveness.”—Literary World, 
Boston. 


A Novel. By Sir Henry Thompson, F.R.C.S. In 
2mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Charley Kingston’s Aunt. 


A Study of Medical Life and Experience — (Revised 
Edition.) By PEnn OLIver, F.R.C.S. 


A NEW STORY FOR BOYS. 


Randall Davenant. 


A Tale of the Mahrattas. By Capt. CLaupE Bray 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 00. 


*,* A story for boys founded on historical episodes in 
the history of India during the days of Clive. Intensely 
interesting. 


“Of that class which has made English lads and 
young fellows brave, hardy, of high principle, and suc 
cessful.”—The Christian Intelligencer, 


Edward Lear’s Nonsense’ Birthday 
Book. 


A comical picture and rhyme for every day in the 
year, Compiled from the ‘‘ Nonsense ” Books. 
quare 16mo, cloth, gilt edges. $1.25. 


The Land of the Almighty Dollar. 
By H,. Panmure Gorpon. A new, cheaper, and re 
vised edition. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


“ Has judged us with good temper.”—N. Y. Times. 
“This gossipy and well-bred Englishman.”—Philadel 
phia Record. 


In lémo, novel style; price, 50 cts. 


Etiquette for Girls. 
By Mrs. L. HEATON ARMSTRONG. 


Sensible advice on finn J society, intended for 
young ladies who are just leaving school, etc. 


Just Ready, A new and cheaper edition of 
Warne’s [Model Cookery and House- 
keeping Book. - 


With complete instructions in household manage 
ment and 3,000 practical and economical receipts, 
with copious information on the chemistry of 
cookery, how to boil, roast, broil, ete., dressing of 
various dishes, embellished with page-illustrations 
in colors, carving, breakfast dishes, ete., and an 
exhaustive index. crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. Ditto, 
leather back, strong, $2 00. 


In 12mo size, limp cover; price, 75 cts. 


Electricity up to Date, 


For Light, Power, and Traction. With illustrations 
By Joun B. Verity, M. Inst. E.E. (Lond ). 


*,* Its most recent uses practically and clearly ex 
plained. 


May be obtained from any bookseller, or will be 
sent free by mail on receipt of price, by the Pub- 
lishers, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 


3 Cooper Union, New York, 
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D. LOTHROP COMPANY. 
All 4 Booksellers have our / ub 
; lications. 


HELPS BY THE WAY. Twenty-fifth thousand. Edi- 


tion de lure. 

This year book received the sanction of the Bishop, 
who wrote the introduction to the volume. Printed on 
parchment paper, antique style, and bound in full 
yarchment, with antique decorations in gold, $2.50. 
n heavy white or black corded silk, antique style, an 
tique decorations in gold, $3.00. 


MASTERPIECES OF PROSE, 


Selections from the best and deepest thinkers of the 
ages. Fully illustrated, and elegantly bound.  4to, 
cloth, $3.00. 


ARTISTS’ GALLERY (The.) New Edition. 


With interesting biographies of the artists and com 
wrehensive analysis of each painting. Svo, half leather, 
3.00; full leather, $5.00. 


STEPHEN MITCHELL’S JOURNEY. By “Pansy” 
(Mrs. G. R. Alden), Svo, $1.50. (in the beautiful new 
binding.) Designed by Barnes. 

WHITTIER WITH THE CHILDREN. By MarGaret 
SIDNEY. 

Full-page photogravure frontispiece, Whittier sur 
rounded by children, and sixteen exquisite cuts from 


photographs and drawings. Royal 5vo, uncut edges, 
gilt top, tn box, $1.50, 


THE CHILD’S DAY BOOK. 








The only book of its kind for the little child’s use, with 
morning and evening prayers, grace before meals, a 
text of Scripture, and a selection of prose or poetry for 
each day, with a supplementary journal for the use of 
the child. Compiled and arranged by MARGARET Sip- 
NEY. Five full-page colored inserts, and many other 
dainty illustrations. 4to, boards, 50 cents. 

ENDEAVOR DOIN’S DOWN TO THE -CORNERS. By 
tev J. F. COWAN, 

Fully illustrated from original drawings. Svo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


LITTLE CHILDREN IN THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
By Rev. Cuas. Roaps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

A practical series of illustrated talks and lessons, with 
blackboard exercises. 

THE GOSPELS ARE TRUE HISTORIES. By JoHn HENRY 
Barrows, D.D. With Introduction by Rev. F. E 
Clark, D.D. 12mo, cloth, .75. 

CHILD CLASSICS OF PROSE. Second volume in the 

~ Child Classic Series. Compiled by Mary R. Fitcu 

PIERCE. Svo, extra cloth, $1.50. 

THROUGH THICK AND THIN. By MoLty ELLiot 
SEAWELL. 

(Comprising a soldier story, “Through Thick and 
Thin”; and a sailor story, ** The Midshipmen’s Mess."’) 
Square Svo, illustrated, $1.50. 

GUERT TEN EYCK: A Hero Story of the early histo- 
tory of New York and the patriot Nathan Hale. By 
W.O. STODDARD. Square Svo, illustrated by Merrill, 
$1.50. 

ARCHIE OF ATHABASCA. By J. MacponaLp OXLEY. 
Illustrated, Svo, $1.25. 

A tale of the great fur-trapping region of Canada. 


OSCAR PETERSON: Ranchman and Ranger. By HEN 


RY WILLARD FRENCH. Fully illustrated, Svo, extra 
cloth, 31.50. 


Published by D. LOTHROP CO., Boston. 


Send for Catalogues. New Holiday Catalogue, new 
Sunday School Catalogue, new Complete Catalogue, 
new Educational Catalogue, either or all mailed free. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


Catalogues frequently issued, and mailed to any ad 
dress, GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 25 Exchange St., Roches- 
ter, N. ¥. 


2 c¢. each.—Lytton's ‘Zanoni,’ ‘Bugene Ari 











~ ‘Ernest Maltravers,’‘ Alice,’ ‘Caxtons,’* Last Days 
of Pompei,’ ‘ Pelham,’ ‘Strange Story,’ and others. 
Mailed promptly. PRATT, 155 6th Ave , N. Y. 
HT WILLIAMS, 195 W. 10TH ST., 
oN 


v. Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers, 


To receive the current 
numbers in aconvenient 
(temporary) form. Sub 
stantially made, bound 
in cloth, with THE Na 
TION Stamped on the side 
in gold. Holds about one 
volume. Papers easily 
and neatly adjusted. 
Sent, postpaid, on re 
cetpt of 75 cents. 








The Nation. 


HIOLIDAY BOOKS: 


Tales from Shakspeare. 

By CHARLES and Mary Lamp, with a continuation by 
HARRISON S. Morris, author of “Tales from Ten 
Poets,” ete. Four volumes. l6mo, IUustrated, cloth 
extra, $4.00; half calf or half morocco, $8.00; three 
quarters calf, $10.00. Edition de Lure (imited to 
150 copies). Four volumes. Smali Svo, Cloth, $12.00 
net. 

The twenty tales from the plays of Shakspeare by 
Charles and Mary Lamb are the most useful and agree 
able companions to an understanding of Shakspeare 
that have ever been produced, They are included in 
the first two volumes of this edition. In the two re 
maining volumes, Mr. Morris completes the plays, and 
in a brief space presents each plot and story in a most 
engaging manner 


Ly... Cee wary oe 

Hlisto 2€QE Tales. 

THE ROMANCE OF Reatity. By CHARLES Morris, author 
of “ Half-Hour Series,” “ Tales from the Dramatists,” 
ete. America, England, France, Germany. Ius 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 per volume. Each work 
sold separately or in sets in boxes. $5.00 per set; half 
calf, $10.00, 

“The Romance of Reality,” the sub-title of the work, 
admirably indicates its character, for within its pages 
may be found grouped the scene of those romanti> and 
eventful incidents which form the pith of the history of 
the leading modern nations, and many of which have 
long been favorites in popular lore. The half tone illus 
trations, twelve in each volume, add to the beauty and 
hist orical value of an otherwise attractive work. 


History of the Consulate and | 


the Empire of France. 

By L. A. Tulters, Ex-Prime Minister of France. Trans 
lated from the French,with the sanction of the author, 
by D. Forbes Campbell. An entirely new edition, 
printed from new type and illustrated with thirty stx 
steel plates printed from the French originals. Twelve 
octavo volumes. Cloth, §3.00 pe t Ce Two 
volumes now ready. 


J 
Oueechy. 


By ELIZABETH WETHERELL, author of “ The Wide, Wide 
World,” “ Dollars and Cents,” et New Edition. Uni 
form with “ The Wide, Wide World.” Printed from 
new plates and illustrated with thirty new pictures in 
the text from drawings by FREDERICK DreLMaN 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 54 


cents, 

“The new edition of this familiar story, issued unt 
form witb the latest issue of ‘The Wide, Wide World, 
will be gladly welcomed by thousands of old friends 
and by many new ones. The work has always been 
eagerly sought and read. The moral lessons tn it will 
never be out of style. and its homely simplicity and 
rich pictures of child-life will always . 
young.” 
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De Luxe Edttion of the Works 

1 fy) > i 
of i tlliam 1, Pri scoltl. 
(Limited to 250 seta.) 

Containing all the steel plates on India paper and maps 
that appeared in former elitions, together with | 
new phototype illustrations. Complete in twelve 
large octavo volumes: 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FERDINANIT AN 
ISABELLA. Two volumes 

HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXIco Tw 
volumes. 

HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERI Tw 
volumes. 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF PHILIP I Tt 
volumes. 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF THE EMPER 
CHARLES \V Two voh 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAI MISCELLANIES 


One volume 
Handaomely bound in half 





gilt top, $5.00 net 


. os 
Barabbas. 

A DREAM OF THE Worip'’s TRagepy. A new copyrte 

novel by MARIE CoRELLI, author of “ Vendetta,” et 

12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


“Itisastrong story; strong in deseriptive, stron 
feeling. The single conception of * Rarabbas’ ratse« 
toa high level, and the tone of the whole, exalted ant 
passionate, makes it an impressive tale-—impressive f 


the good.""—Chicago Intert 
lwo Offenders. 
Ry Ovipa. 12me, cloth $1.00. Ready early tn Decem 
ber. 
This work ts characteriza’ by the author's usual 


sprightliness, wit, and dramatic power 


7) , 
A Dog of Flanders, 

AND OTHER Srorres, by Ovrpa, is a collection of f r 
charming sketches for yvoung readera. llustrate 
with engravings after drawings by Eowtyp H. Gar 
RETT. Nenall dfe. Cloté, $1.50 


Seven Ch» isfimias I: ‘a 


The Romance of a Soctal Fvolution Ry seven an 


thors. With illustrations by Dupiey Hanpy. Ills 
oth, $1.00 
A story of the lives of two little waifs picked up from 
ey , , 


the streets of ndon, told in seven chapters by as 


many different authors 


a ..* 7? aft p. * - . 
Twenty Littl Mazdens. 
By Amwy EB. Braxcnarp. Mlustrated by Ina Wat 
Small 4¢ Cloth ertra, $1.50 
or the little folks. It contains 
vy distinet stories of as many little girls, and 
told in a way that cannot fall to please the childre 











The above new publications are for sale by all booksellers. Mailed by the publishers on receipt 


of price. 


New Holtday Catalogue 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 715-717 Market St., Philadelphia 


RECENTLY PUBLIS!} 


NAPOLEON, 


A DRAMA. 


By Richmond Sheffield Dement 
Second Edition. 


7 Budss La ws? 7 -— 
First Fadi i Sold without iverti 





Mr. Dement has done honor to himself and to litera 
ture.—Inter-Ocean, Chi 














The rhythmic f stately periods mmendta 
Advertiser, N 
ith great interest and pleasure pat 
Ind von 
er puld.—Curren? Literature. N. } 





m is elevated, the treatment fine.—Na 
, Wa De 


hingot 





Worthy ti admiration urnal of 
Education, Bast 
Striking scenes and forceful passages.— Pw Pinion, 


Washingt 











Extremely interesting, and contains fir Pudis 
le - Phila 
; ll chosen, lofty, and pressive 
RP $1.50: lea 2 Atte 
ushed lerant, $3.50 
All Booksellers 
Swepy lied by Vw Americans News Company 
Nese ¥ t wy 
THE NAPOLEON PUBLISHING CO., 
ti) Rand McNally Building Chicago. 


coms fe > yore ,2.%9987 


‘ "it Gu €s3 





Dietionar y-Holder—better than you can imagine. 
If not, send it back. We pay express both ways. 
Other similar things Illustrated Catalogue 

LAMBIE COMPANY, 25 Bond Street, New York 


- . > Subecription to foreign pert 
f- OTréicon Bo rhs. odicals, Tauchnitz British au 
5 thors. Catalogues on appli 

cation. CARL ScHOENSHOF, 144 Tremont St , Boston. 


bers, Vola., and sets of the Nation. Addresa w.th 
lista, A. 8. CLaRK, 34 Park Row, N.Y. City. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 

Roya Baxina Powper Co , 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


B. WESTERIIANN & CO., 


[LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BooKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


812 Broadway, New York, 
LONDON. LEIPZIG. PARIS. 





Subscriptions for Periodicals, Foreign or Domestic. 
for 1894 now received. 

Our Christmas Catalogue will be sent on applica- 
tion. 

Mail-orders for Books, Foreign or Domestic, re- 
ceive immediate attention. 

A Catalogue of Rare Books, First Editions, and 
Sets of Serial Publications now ready, as well as our 
New Classical Catalogue. ‘ 


LONDON. PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORE. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 
Subscriptions to Periodicais for 1894 now received. 
Lowest rates, quick delivery. 
Send for Catalogue. 


BRANCHES : 


London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 


We have just secured a small quantity of James G. 
Blaine’s ‘Twenty Years in Congress.’ The work is com- 
plete in two royal octavo volumes of about 700 pages 
each, printed from new electroty proses on superfine 
book paper, bound in fine English muslin, marbled 
edges. Published by Henry Bill Publishing Co., Nor- 
wich, n price, $7.50. Our price for the 








, Conn. 
two volumes, $3.50. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St.) 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of s'ock mailed 
on demand. A —~ assortment always on hand, and 
Se receiv from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
sB8U 


American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 


Our price-list has been exhausted. The new one will 
not be ready until January 1. Send us your list for 
1894 and we will quote you prices. New list will be 
sent when ready. Our prices are the cheapest. Men- 
tian Nation. 2 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 
1111 ARCH S8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA, 











THE BOOKLOVER’S ALMANAC 
for 1894, with etchings by Robida, $3.00. 
DUPRAT & CO., 349 5th Avenue, N. Y. 





Longmans, Green, & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 
Eskimo Life. 


By FRIpTJoF NANSEN, author of ‘‘ The First 
Crossing of Greenland.” Translated by WIL- 
LIAM ARCHER. An account of Greenland 
and the Eskimo: Their Appearance and Dress 
—The Kaiak and its Appurtenances— Winter 
—Houses, Tents, etc.—Cookery and Dainties 
—Character—Social Conditions—Love and 
Marriage—Morals—Mental Gifts—Art, Mu- 
sic, etc.—Religious Ideas, etc., etc. Svo, with 
16 plates and 15illustrations in the text. $4.00. 


The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shonaland. 


Being a Record of Excavation and Explora- 
tion in 1891. By J. THEODORE BENT, F.S.A., 
F.R.G.S. With a chapter on the Orienta- 
tion and Mensuration of the Temples, by 
R. M. W. Swan. New and Cheaper Edition, 
WITH NEW APPENDIX HAVING SPECIAL RE- 
FERENCE TO THE PRESENT CONDITION OF Ma- 
SHONALAND. With map, 13 plates, and 104 
illustrations in the text. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


Where Three Empires Meet: 


A Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, and 
the adjoining Countries. By E. F. KNIGHT, 
author of ‘Phe Cruise of the Falcon,” etc. 
With a map and 54 illustrations. Crown 
8vo, $2.50. 


Life with Trans-Siberian 


Savages. 


By B. DouGLas Howarp, M.A. This work 
contains a description of the manners, cus- 
toms, and daily life of the unchanged rem- 
nants of the oldest historic savages in Asia, 
as recently shared by the author in the inte- 
rior of the Sakhalin forests, now rendered 
unapproachable by military exile guards. 
This, the only account for nearly 300 years 
of the life of the Sakhalin Ainos by an ob- 
server, combines native hunting and other ad- 
ventures with scientific observation. 12mo, 
219 pages, $1.75. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 


To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles- 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, rare 
French Books, works of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post- 
paid, upon r« quest 
gw Attention is called to this valuable collection. 
BRENTANO'’S, 


81 Union Square, New York. 


RARE BOOKS. 


BARGAINS. 


Send stamps for Lists. 
Picking up Scarce Books a specialty. 


Address 
AMERICAN PRESS CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


PRICE LISTS SENT FREE. 


WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 
LIFE and LETTERS of CHARLES DICKENS and 
DICKENSIANA. Extra Illustrated by several 
thousand Portraits, Autographs, etc., ete. 30 vol ., 

morocco, by Riviére. 
See Catalogue of FRANK T. SABIN, 
—_116 Shattosbary Avenue, Leadon, W. 


a OOKS WANTED.” — Low, Marston & 


Co., L'd, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 





London, navesae facilities for supplying out-of-print 
and searce English, American, and Foreign Books 
wanted by Booksellers, Libraries, and Collectors. 


B AC K numbers and sets of all magazines. For pee, 
$ t state wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, Schoha- 
rie, N. 








EVERY 
OUSEKEEPER 


SHOULD USE 


ollolene 


The new vegetable shortening. 
It meets the most exacting re- 
quirements, and is beside entirely 
free from theobjectionablecharac- 
teristics of lard, long known and 
long suffered. Now deliverance 
hascome. With Cottolene, good 
cooking, good food and good 
health are all assured. 

But you must be sure you get 
COTTOLENE 


and refuse 
all counterjeils 


Beware of imitations made to sell 
on the merits and popularity of 
CoTTOLENE. 

Refuse them all, and your grocer 
will then understand that you 
know exactly what you want. 
This will bring you satisfaction 
and save you disappointment. 

raw Sold in 8 and 5 pound pails, 


} Made only by 
1N.K.FAIRBANK&CO., 


: CHICAGO, 
>? St. Louis, Montreal, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, ke. 





Forconventence of subscribers wishing to permanent- 
ly and uniformly bind their volumes, we can now fur- 
nish 


Covers for the Nation, 


In regular book form, ready for use by any bookbinder 
who will put in the numbers for a small charge. These, 
have black cloth sides, morocco back and corners, and 
are stamped in gold cn back, THE Nation. Price 75 
cents each, postpaid. 

These covers will fit all volumes from XXXIII. to LVL., 
i,e., since the increase in size to 24 pages each issue. 
(For the earlier volumes we cannot furnish covers.) 
Address 


THE NATION, BOX 794, New York. 











